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INTRODUCTION 
I, ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


OnE of the most fortunate coincidences in American history 
is that of the contrasted lives of the two supreme heroes of 
the Nation — Washington and Lincoln. Their biographies 
exemplify the principles of democracy and bring home to us 
concretely the fundamental theory of equality of opportu- 
nity. 

In the life of Lincoln the principles and ideals of the 
American spirit are glorified. It is sometimes erroneously 
stated that he is the typical American; he is rather the in- 
carnation of the heroic American. In a special sense he is, 
as Lowell said in the Commemoration Ode, ‘‘the first Ameri- 
can.” ’ 

Although recent researches have fairly well established 
the fact that his ancestry may be traced back to the sub- 
stantial citizenry of Plymouth Colony, the hereditary good 
qualities that may have been transmitted to him came 
through a decidedly imperfect medium. The genealogical 
record shows that, of six generations immediately preceding 
the President, five were pioneers in new countries. And as 
the Lincolns moved on in the conquest of the wilderness 
they lost in refinement, they were roughened by the hard 
‘lives they lived, they sank into uncouth illiteracy. 

If aught of gentility remained, it was seemingly lost in 
1784 after Abraham Lincoln, grandfather of our Lincoln, 
was murdered by Indians as he labored in the field. His 
eldest son ran to the house, secured a gun, and shot the 
savage as he was in the act of making off with a younger 
child. This younger child, Thomas, was later to become 
the father of the Emancipator. 

The death of the father broke the family circle. By the 
law of primogeniture the oldest son, Mordecai, inherited the 
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estate, and Thomas was soon forced to shift for himself. 
Years later his son wrote of him: ‘‘Even in childhood [he] 
was a wandering laboring-boy and grew up literally without 
education. He never did more in the way of writing than to 
bunglingly write his own name.” 

Besides the hardships and handicaps of his environment, 
Thomas Lincoln was beset by weaknesses of character. 
He was shiftless, lacking in persistence, without worthy 
ambition. His was the restless nature, but not the energy of 
the pioneer. He was a clumsy “hammer-and-saw”’ car- 
penter, an improvident farmer, and an unlucky tradesman. 

The information concerning the antecedents of Nancy 
Hanks, mother of Abraham Lincoln, is meager. Her origin 
was evidently lowly and the family record of morality was 
not a proud one. Although the President’s memory of her 
was an affectionate one, the ‘‘mother’”’ to whom he ex- 
pressed his lasting gratitude was his stepmother whom 
Thomas Lincoln married in 1819, a year after Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln’s death. 

In 1816, when Abraham was seven years of age, the fam- — 
ily had migrated from Kentucky to Spencer County, 
Indiana. At their new home father and son hewed green 
logs to build a rude shed having only three enclosed sides, 
the fourth being open to the weather. A year later they 
moved into the floorless, windowless cabin in which Nancy 
Hanks died October 5, 1818. 

The mother of the future President was buried in a 
rough coffin of green lumber made by her husband. Months 
later her funeral service was performed by an itinerant 
preacher from Kentucky who responded to the note written 
by the orphan boy. 

Thomas Lincoln’s second wife, a widow with three 
children, brought a new influence into the family. She 
was thrifty and industrious. She prevailed upon her hus- 
band to put a floor and windows in the cabin, and she 
at once set about improving the rough manners of her 
stepchildren. She must have stirred within Abraham the 
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intense desire to know —a desire that was to drive him 
ever on in his amazing effort at self-education. 

This craving for learning was the great force in Lincoln’s 
boyhood. Though his formal schooling, gained a few weeks 
at a time in crude district schools, amounted in all to less 
than a year, he felt a constant impulse to learn. Printed 
books were scarce, but he devoured all within reach, and 
fortunately those few were worth repeated readings. The 
list of his youth was restricted to the Bible, Zsop’s Fables, 
The Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, Weems’s Washing- 
ton, and a history of the United States. In the home of the 
town constable he also pored over the Revised Statutes of 
Indiana. 

Accounts of the sacrifices the boy made to satisfy his 
yearning to read are familiar. One instance here may 
suffice. The boy hired out to a neighboring farmer, Mr. 
Crawford, to do field-labor by day and tend the baby by 
night for twenty-five cents a day. But his richest com- 
pensation was the access to his employer’s small library. 
While young Abe Lincoln rocked the baby’s cradle with 
his foot he clutched a volume in his hand. And when 
the long day was done he borrowed a book to read by the 
gray dawn-light in his loft at home. On one occasion, 
when he had laid his precious volume between the logs of 
the cabin for the night, a driving rain so damaged the 
covers that Crawford refused to permit the return of the 
book. Poor Abe toiled three days to pay for it and thus 

came into possession of his own library — Weems’s Life of 
Washington. 

Lincoln’s educational obstacles were not confined to the 
securing of literature to read. Even writing material’ was | 
rarely obtained in the settlement. So eager was he to 
learn that he worked sums in arithmetic on the wooden 
shovel by the fireside, having first shaved off the grimy sur- 
face with a jack-knife so that his figuring might be visible. 
On mere scraps of paper he composed essays, seeking the 
briefest expressive phrase, that he might conserve his 
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writing material. This necessary practice was doubtless 
a strong influence in developing the compression of his 
mature style. Before the family left Indiana, Lincoln had 
tried his hand at verse-making, but the coarse and vulgar 
doggerel gave no promise of his future literary skill. 

Significant among his youthful interests is his penchant 
for speech-making. His farmer employer complained that 
he kept the ‘‘hands” from their work by mounting a con- 
venient stump to burlesque the oratory of some itinerant 
preacher or to deliver a political harangue. These speeches 
and his conversation in general were already enlivened by 
a wealth of homely anecdotes which had gained him a local 
reputation as a teller of good stories. 

In 1830 Thomas Lincoln removed with his family west- 
ward into Illinois. Abe drove one of the wagons and 
helped the family to settle in their new location. One 
characteristic incident of the journey is preserved. At a 
ford across a creek a small dog in the caravan had been 
left behind and howled piteously. Moved by its cries, 
young Lincoln removed his shoes, waded the icy waters of — 
the stream, and restored the animal to its place in the 
wagon. 

Once the family was established in Illinois, Abraham, 
who had now attained his majority, followed the custom 
of the country and struck out for himself. At first he did 
odd jobs to secure a livelihood. Among other tasks, he 
contracted with a woman to split four hundred rails for 
every yard of jeans cloth necessary to make him a pair of 
trousers. Small wonder that at such a price a man six 
feet four inches tall should wear trousers notoriously short! 
-| In the mushroom town of New Salem lived a merchant 
and mill-owner, Denton Offut, who engaged Lincoln’s 
services in taking a cargo of merchandise down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans, where the young backwoodsman’s 
heart was seared at the sight of the slave market. The 
boy discharged his duties so well that Offut employed him 
as a clerk in his store. Here through contacts with the 
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villagers the salesman became a favorite in the community 
and quickly proved his right to the sobriquet of ‘Honest 
Abe.” On one occasion, when he had mistakenly per- 
mitted a woman to overpay for a purchase, he walked 
several miles to return fourpence to her. 

Offut’s pride in his young clerk, however, came near 
causing trouble. Lincoln was marvelously strong physi- 
cally; tradition has it that he could lift a thousand pounds’ 
weight. The storekeeper’s boasting of this prowess pre- 
cipitated a challenge to a wrestling match with Jack Arm- 
strong, neighborhood bully and leader of a gang of hood- 
lums at Clary’s Grove. When, in the bout, Lincoln seemed 
to be getting the better of the tussle, Armstrong’s gang 
rushed him, but the interference of bystanders saved 
Lincoln from injury. Thereafter the two young giants were 
fast friends; the suffrage of Armstrong’s companions twice 
served Lincoln to good purpose and years later Lincoln 
saved a relative of Armstrong from the gallows.! 

Presently Offut failed and Lincoln was out of ajob. Just 
then ‘“‘the Black Hawk War,” a formidable Indian up- 
rising, broke out, and Lincoln at once enlisted. Following 
custom, the company of volunteers elected its captain 
and the choice fell upon Lincoln by a three-fourths vote, 
due in part to the loyalty of the Clary’s Grove ruffians. 
At the expiration of the brief term of service of the com- 
pany, Lincoln and some other officers reénlisted as privates 
for the remainder of the campaign. Oddly enough, the 
young citizen-soldier was mustered into service by Jef- 
ferson Davis and his certificate of discharge was signed by 
Robert Anderson, who later was in command of Fort Sum- 
‘ter at the beginning of the Civil War. 

- Upon his return to New Salem after his military service, 
Lincoln, whose political ambition had already begun to 
stir, announced his candidacy for a seat in the Illinois 

t For a vivid picture of the environment and customs amidst which , 
Lincoln lived at this time, the student should read Morse’s Abraham 
Lincoln, vol. 1, pp. 21-30. 
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Legislature on the Whig ticket. Although defeated he 
polled a good vote. Most remarkable as evidence of his 
strong personal attraction is the fact that in his own nor- 
mally Democratic precinct 277 votes were cast for him 
and 7 against him. 

He now formed a partnership in a store with a man 
named Berry, and in doing so he displayed the utter lack 
of business acumen which characterized him throughout life. 
The inexperienced merchants borrowed money to purchase 
their stock. Berry remained drunk most of the time, 
the business failed in less than a twelvemonth, the senior 
partner moved on, and Lincoln was left with only an in- 
debtedness, the payment of which required all his surplus 
earnings for the next fifteen years. But it is sweet to know 
that, like Walter Scott, Lincoln was too honest to evade 
the obligation that he might legally have escaped. 

The languishing trade of the store gave Lincoln ample 
time to continue his process of self-education. From the 
village schoolmaster he obtained books of science and 
grammar, and from others he borrowed the works of Burns - 
and Shakespeare. Prone upon the counter with his head 
propped against a bolt of calico he spent hours in reading. 
It was during this business venture also that he bought a 
barrel of nondescript junk from a westward-bound pioneer 
whose freight cargo had become unmanageably bulky. 
In the barrel Lincoln found an edition of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries which he studied assiduously. Thus by 
chance was he guided to the study of law. 

After the failure of the store in 1833, Lincoln was appointed 
postmaster at New Salem, an office so inconsequential 
that he carried the letters in his high hat and passed them 
out to the recipients as he happened to meet them. When 
in 1836 the town had become so depopulated that the 
office was discontinued, Lincoln had sixteen dollars in 
_ Government money which, despite his extreme poverty, 

he kept intact for several years until a Federal agent came 
to collect it. 
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In 1833 also Lincoln was appointed | deputy county sur-_ 
veyor. The next year, at the age of twenty-five, he was 
lected to the Legislature and in preparation for the 
‘session borrowed money to buy what was probably the 
first suit of ‘‘store clothes’’ he had ever owned. 

He was thrice reélected to the Legislature, in 1836, 
1838, and 1840. For the most part, his career there was 
but slightly different from those of his colleagues. With 
them he helped legalize the extravagant appropriations for 
public improvements that almost wrecked Illinois finan- 
cially. He was influential in the political maneuvering 
that brought about the removal of the capital from Van- 
dalia to Springfield. 

In his experience as a lawmaker, however, he began 
to develop the calm style of oratory so different from the 
fire-eating speeches of the political stump-speakers of 
his time. Two of his acts, furthermore, marked him 
as a courageous and progressive thinker. In the cam- 
paign of 1836 he issued an open letter championing the 
cause of woman suffrage, then a startlingly radical pro- 
posal. More significant, in March, 1837, two days _ be- 
fore the close of the legislative session, he introduced a 
resolution strongly protesting the resolutions passed by 
the Legislature upholding the right of property in slaves. 
The degree of his independence in this declaration is in- 
dicated by the fact that only one of his colleagues would 
sign it. 

In 1837, Lincoln was admitted to the Illinois bar and 
‘selected Springfield for his practice. When he moved to 
Springfield he wished to rent and furnish a bedroom over 
‘a store, but could not pay the seventeen dollars that the 
furniture would cost. Joshua Speed, owner of the store, 
felt compassion for the gloomy-looking young lawyer and 
took him into his own quarters. 

Already his skill in parrying a verbal thrust had de- 
veloped. After a speech in his early days at Springfield 
he was answered by an older citizen, one Forquer, owner of — 
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the only lightning rod in town. Forquer ridiculed Lincoln 
as a young upstart. But the older speaker had one vul- 
nerable point in that he had forsaken the Whig Party for 
the Democratic and shortly thereafter had received a 
political appointment. Lincoln wittily replied to his at- 
tack thus: ‘‘I would rather die now than live to see the day 
that I would change my politics for an office worth three 
thousand dollars a year, and then feel compelled to erect a 
lightning rod to protect a guilty conscience from an offended 
God.” 

From the time of his retirement as a legislator until his 
election to Congress in 1846, Lincoln spent his time in 
developing his law practice, strengthening his political 
position, and bringing to a successful culmination the 
third of his adventures in love. Space forbids the recount- 
ing of his affairs of the heart, at least one of which has been 
made the theme of a novel—- The Soul of Ann Rutledge. 
Lincoln’s union with Mary Todd in 1842, while not en- 
tirely happy, brought to the young attorney the influence 
of a practical and sensible woman. In his courting of her, . 
Lincoln won his first victory over Stephen A. Douglas, 
whose rivalry was not merely political. 

In Congress Lincoln voted consistently with his party on 
questions arising from the Mexican War, and voted as he 
said ‘‘about forty-two times”’ for the principle of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, designed to exclude slavery from territory that 
might be acquired from Mexico. He made two clever 
speeches during the session, but failed to distinguish him- 
self exceptionally. More noteworthy is the bill that he 
introduced to provide for the gradual emancipation of 
slaves in the District of Columbia, with compensation 
for reluctant owners. Needless to say, the bill was not 
passed. 

Apparently Lincoln had reached the pinnacle of his 
political career when he retired from Congress. He did 
not seek reélection, but attempted to secure appointment 
as Commissioner of the General Land Office. Fortunately 
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he did not obtain this position for in it his genius would 
have been buried. A little later he was offered the gover- 
norship of the newly organized Territory of Oregon, but 
his wife wisely persuaded him to decline it. 

His interest in politics remained dormant until 1854, 
when he was aroused to redoubled energy by the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act embodying Senator Douglas’s 
theory of “popular sovereignty,” which set forth in effect 
that the Federal Government had no right to control 
slavery in Federal Territories. 

In 1855, Lincoln was a candidate for the senatorial toga. 
Elections to the Senate were then made by State Legisla- 
tures. On the early ballots Lincoln led the field, but fearing 
the election of a Kansas-Nebraska advocate he threw his 

strength to Lyman Trumbull, a Democrat opposed to 
Douglas’s policy. Trumbull was then elected. 

Two speeches by Lincoln in opposition to Douglas and 
the doctrine of ‘“‘popular sovereignty’’ had given the former 
‘a reputation among Republican politicians, even outside 
Illinois. Consequently, in the Republican Convention of 
1856, in the first presidential campaign the party had en- 
tered, Lincoln received 110 votes for Vice-President on the 
first ballot. 

Two years later, in 1858, Lincoln was the choice of his 
party to oppose the reélection of Douglas to the Senate. 
He conducted his campaign on the broad basis of national 
policy, sacrificing his own immediate advantage in order 
to reveal the unsoundness and duplicity of the Democratic 
doctrine as expounded by Douglas. Against the advice 
of all his political friends he included in his opening speech 
of the campaign the memorable words: ‘‘A_house divided | 
against itself cannot stand. I believe this government | 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do | 
not expect the Union to be dissolved. I do not expect the | 
house to fall, but I expect it will cease to be divided. It/ 
will become all one thing or all the other.” As his advisers 
foresaw, the Democrats seized upon this utterance as a 
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threat to interfere with the institution in the South and. 
made political capital of it. But it was a warning that. 
needed sounding, and, as Lincoln foresaw, it rallied} 
multitudes of Northerners to the Republican banner. : 

Later in the campaign Douglas accepted Lincoln’s chal- 
lenge to a series of debates in eight Illinois towns. Again 
in opposition to his friends, Lincoln chose to wreck the 
chances of a Democratic national victory in 1860 at the 
expense of his own immediate political fortunes. To: 
Douglas he posed the question: ‘‘Can the people of a United 
States Territory, in any lawful way, against the wish of 
any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery from its 
limits prior to the formation of a State Constitution?” 
The question placed Douglas on the horns of a dilemma. 
His own doctrine of ‘‘popular sovereignty” clearly implied 
the right of a Territory to determine this matter; upon 
this doctrine rested Douglas’s strength in Illinois. But 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott Case 
denied the constitutionality of any legislation to interfere 
with slavery in Territories, and Douglas’s favor in the 
South was contingent upon his acceptance of this decision. 
By replying that a Territory might effectually prevent 
slave-holding by neglecting to adopt protective legislation, 
Douglas retained his seat in the Senate, but he probably lost 
the Presidency and certainly split the Democratic Party, 
thereby insuring a Republican national victory. 

For Lincoln, the campaign of 1858 with its famous de- 
bate series lifted him from his purely local fame to an 
eminence in the councils of the National Republican Party. 
Calls came from without the State for addresses. In 
February, 1860, he responded to an invitation to address _ 
a distinguished company at Cooper Institute in New York, 
His success surpassed his fondest hopes and won the East 
to an acceptance of the crude circuit-rider as a presidential 
possibility. 

The breach in the Democratic ranks meanwhile was 
widening. The North demanded Douglas and his theories, 
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while the South would have none of them. Southern dele- 
gates withdrew from the convention and nominated their 
own ticket with John C. Breckinridge at the head, while 
the Northern wing presented Douglas as a candidate. Still 
another party was formed with John Bell of Tennessee as 
the nominee. 

This hopeless rift assured the election to the Republican 
nominee. The convention met in Chicago in May. Al- 
though Seward’s record made him the outstanding candi- 
date, his courageous and outspoken opposition to the 
extension of slavery was so well known that politicians 
feared he could not carry the doubtful States. Lincoln’s 
obscurity made him available; on the third ballot he was 
nominated. 

In the election, though Lincoln received 180 of the 303 
votes in the electoral college, he received less than half 
the popular vote, even excluding the States that after- 
ward seceded. His choice resulted not from united support, 
but from disunited opposition; as the new President he 
must govern a citizenry in the main opposed to his election. 
- Four trying months intervened between the election and 
the inauguration. During that period the Government 
was controlled by men who had no zeal for the preserva- 
tion of the Union. Lincoln could do nothing. It was a mar- 
velous wisdom that kept him from speaking indiscreetly. 
The speeches made on the journey to Washington are 
wonderful examples of the repression and self-control which 
saved him from untold woe by his postponement of contro- 
versial pronouncements. 

Lincoln assumed the executive office with the Nation 
hopelessly divided. Secession of the South was a fact. 
Still worse, sentiment was strong in the North to let the 
slave States secede and such influential leaders as Wen- 
dell Phillips, Horace Greeley, and Seward opposed coercion. 

It was not until the fall of Fort Sumter that the North 
became aroused to the situation and for a time whole- 
heartedly supported the President. Douglas, who gener- 
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ously and without reserve pledged his aid, was instru- 
mental in strengthening this confidence. 

Even with his Cabinet Lincoln was forced to struggle 
for supremacy. He had gathered about him men of influ- 
ence in party circles, many of them far better known than 
he was. A month after the inauguration Seward, regard- 
ing himself as the best intellect of the Administration, wrote 
a note to the President, offering to guide the Government 
and suggesting an absurd program of foreign aggression. 
Lincoln replied the same day, tactfully and courteously 
rejecting the advice and informing Seward that the Presi- 
dent would be head of the Government. To Seward’s 
credit it should be said that he quickly discerned his chief’s 
powers and adapted himself to a position of helpful sub- 
ordination. 

When Lincoln had tested his own ability and found it 
dependable, he came more and more to make his decisions 
unaided. In the momentous problem of emancipation he 
wrote the first draft of the Proclamation without consulting 
his advisers and submitted it to the Cabinet without warn- 
ing on July 21, 1862. He informed his aides that his mind 
was made up to issue the Proclamation and he sought coun- 
sel only as to the form and the time of publication. Surely 
a revolution had been wrought in the attitude of men 
toward him to permit acquiescence in his taking of this 
stand! 

Lincoln’s victories over his opponents were not so easy, 
however, as this recital might seem to indicate. Of his 
original Cabinet Cameron’s abilities were so inadequate 
that he was soon dismissed and Lincoln surprised the 
Nation by naming as his successor Edwin M. Stanton, a 
staunch Democrat and severe critic of the Administration. 
Proving his remarkable qualities, Lincoln won Stanton from 
an attitude of contempt to that of a most loyal friend. 
Salmon P. Chase, another Cabinet member, was never 
tractable and his personal ambition at length led him into 
an almost treacherous scheme to succeed Lincoln in 1864. 
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When Chase’s position became untenable, his resignation 
was accepted. But a few months later when Chief Justice 
Taney died, Lincoln with great magnanimity and freedom 
from vindictiveness named Chase to the highest judicial 
office, because, as the President explained, he considered 
the former Cabinet Minister the ablest man for the place. 

The enemies of the Administration were still so strong in 
1864 that in the summer Lincoln was almost ready to con- 
cede his defeat. Frémont and Chase in turn had been 
put forward to wrest the nomination from him, but the 
Emancipator was so thoroughly entrenched in the hearts 
of the public that both efforts quickly failed. New mili- 
tary successes in the late summer so strengthened his 
position that the opposition of the Democratic candidate, 
General McClellan, was feeble. 

With the election past and military victory assured, the 
problem now became one of healing wounds in the souls of 
the combatants. Concerning the great Second Inaugural 
one of his biographers says: ‘‘His anxiety at the time of 
the First Inaugural had been lest the South, making itself 
deaf to reason and to right, should force upon the North 
a.civil war; his anxiety now was lest the North, hardening 
itself in a severe if not vindictive temper, should deal so 
harshly with a conquered South as to perpetuate a sec- 
tional antagonism.” 

A little more than a month after the Second Inaugural 
came the end. On the evening of April 14 the Lincolns 
attended Ford’s Theater and there the great American 
was assassinated by John Wilkes Booth, a fanatical and 
dissolute actor. The assassination was a part of a con- 
spiracy to kill a half-dozen or more of the leaders of the 
Administration; the attempt on Seward barely missed 
success. 

Strangely enough, and with a tragic fitness, Lincoln was 
assassinated on Good Friday, the day that the Christian 
world has set as the anniversary of the crucifixion of the 
Savior of mankind. 
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The Nation was stunned. Millions mourned and critics 
stopped their venom to pay tribute to the real greatness 
of the man. Poets voiced the sorrow of the people in dirges 
of plaintive beauty. Lowell, in the words of the Commem- 
oration Ode, caught the sentiment and the vision of a mul- 
titude in the lines: 


“Our children shall behold his fame, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading praise, not blame, 
New birth of our new soil, the first American.” 


II. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


In order to understand the addresses of Lincoln and the 
political currents of the time, it is necessary to review 
briefly a few historic events, some antedating the Civil 
War by a half-century. 

Back of the struggle of the sixties were two controver- 
sies, one over slavery and one over the more abstract 
question of the supremacy of the State. 

The theory of secession was first espoused by New 
England during Madison’s Administration. In the de- 
bate on the admission of Louisiana as a State in 1811, 
Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, asserted that if Louisiana 
were admitted, it would be the duty of some States to 
separate, violently if necessary. In 1814, representatives 
of the New England States met in the Hartford Conven- 
tion and in secret session adopted a report boldly asserting 
the doctrine of States’ rights and demanding constitutional 
amendments to protect their trade from losses resulting 
from the war with Great Britain. Before their emissaries 
could present their demands at Washington» peace was 
restored, the chief grievance of New England was thereby 
removed, and the solution of the question of States’ rights 
was indefinitely postponed. 

Slavery became a dangerous issue with Missouri’s ap- 
plication for admission as a State in 1820, and a real settle- 
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ment was averted by the Compromise of 1820. Under 
this compromise Missouri and Maine were admitted, slavery 
being legalized in the former and prohibited in the latter. 
The compromise further provided that slavery be thence- 
forth excluded from all public territory lying north of the 
parallel of 36° 30’. 

The supreme right of the State was next upheld by John 
C. Calhoun, of South Carolina, not in connection with 
slavery at all, but in opposition to the tariff of 1828. The 
theory as expounded by Calhoun was known as the doc- 
trine of nullification and asserted the right of a State to 
veto a Federal law. From 1828 South Carolina stood on 
the principle of the supremacy of the State. Hayne, in 
his famous debate with Webster, reiterated the doctrine 
and under this theory South Carolina led the secessionist 
movement of 1860. 

For thirty years after the acceptance of the Missouri 
Compromise there was a slave Territory awaiting admission 
to the Union with every free Territory, and, by “pairing 
off”’ to maintain the balance of power, both sides avoided 
an aggravation of the slave question. In 1850, however, 
with the rapid settlement of California during the gold 
rush and the request for admission as a free State, the 
South became alarmed. There was no slave Territory to 
counterbalance California. By Henry Clay’s Compromise 
of 1850, California was admitted as a free State, but New 
Mexico and Utah were authorized to organize as Territories 
without restriction as to slavery, thereby abrogating the 
pact of 1820. In the debate of 1850 the threat of disunion 
was first voiced loudly over the slave question in the 
South. It was also in this debate that Seward, then a 
Senator, uttered his famous phrase, ‘‘a higher law than 
the Constitution,’ which contributed to make Lincoln, 
instead of Seward, the President in 1860. 

Cessation of strife was brief. In 1854, Senator Douglas 
introduced his Kansas-Nebraska Bill to establish the two 
territorial governments. It was based on the theory that 
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the Compromise of 1850 had rendered the Missouri Com- 
promise inoperative. Upon this premise the bill proposed 
that all lands north of 36° 30’ should be organized as Terri- 
tories and in due time admitted as States, either free or 
slave, as the voters might determine. This policy of letting 
the people decide without Federal interference was the 
famous doctrine of “‘ popular sovereignty.” 

Meanwhile the Democratic Party had been gaining 
strength as the opposition of the old Whig Party, weakened 
by contentions over slavery in its own councils, became 
more feeble. In 1852 the Whigs had been overwhelmingly 
defeated for the Presidency. About the same time the 
two great party leaders, Webster and Clay, died. A new 
opponent for the Democrats was obviously needed and in 
1854 the Republican Party was formed. The principle 
that Congress had a right to prohibit slavery in the Terri- 
tories was almost the only platform. 

The early success of the new party was phenomenal. 
In 1854 the Republicans gained control of the House of 
Representatives and in 1856 their candidate for the Presi- 
dency polled a strong minority of electoral votes. 

Two days after the inauguration of the Democratic 
Buchanan in 1857, the Supreme Court rendered its memo- 
rable decision in the case of Dred Scott, a slave in Missouri 
who had sued for his freedom on the ground that his master 
had taken him into the State of Illinois and the Territory 
of Wisconsin, where slavery was prohibited. The decision 
of the highest court stated that (1) negroes had no rights 
as citizens; (2) the Constitution recognized the right of 
property in slaves and therefore Congress could not limit 
the right of property in slaves, even in the Territories; 
(3) the Missouri Compromise, limiting the right of property 
in slaves, was unconstitutional, and therefore slave-owners 
could carry their slaves into any part of the Territories 
and hold them as such without regard to the line established 
by the Missouri Compromise. This clearly was not only a 
critical blow to the principles of Republicanism, but also 
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denied the soundness of Douglas’s doctrine of “popular 
sovereignty.” 

By the Dred Scott decision the Republican leaders were 
spurred to intensify their efforts. The scene shifted from 
the Nation’s capital to Illinois, where Lincoln and Douglas 
were to wage their bitter struggle for supremacy. Both 
found themselves as advocates of policies opposed to the 
principles of the Dred Scott decision. Lincoln, however, 
had one great advantage, for he was free to reject that 
“dictum of a divided court,’”’ whereas Douglas must ‘‘strad- 
dle.” The high points of the campaign have already 
been mentioned in the biographical sketch of Lincoln; they 
need not be repeated here. 

The breach in the Democratic Party that Lincoln had so 
shrewdly opened in 1858 helped make him President in 
1860. The South, not without some reason, regarded his 
victory as the forerunner of abolition. At the time of 
the election the Legislature of South Carolina was in 
session. A State convention, called immediately, met and 
‘on December 20th declared the Union dissolved.. In this 
crisis President Buchanan, by a distorted train of reasoning, 
‘condemned secession as unconstitutional, but maintained 
that he had no authority to prevent it. By the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1861, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, Louisi- 
na, and Texas had followed South Carolina’s lead. 
~ On February 4th, delegates from six seceding States met 
at Montgomery, Alabama, to form a Southern Confederacy 
‘and five days later the oath of allegiance to the new Govern- 
ment was administered. Jefierson Davis was elected Presi- 
dent. By the end of May the number of States in the Con- © 
federacy was increased to eleven and the seat of government 
was transferred to Richmond. 

Contrasted with a South, united under the persuasive 
power of its leaders, was the North, torn by factional 
strife. Influential editors counseled the President to permit 
the South to secede; business men urged concessions; even 
Congress wished to compromise. 
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The crisis needed to unite Unionists soon came in the 
siege and fall of Fort Sumter. After Major Anderson and 
his brave comrades were forced to haul down the colors — 
and surrender Sumter to the Carolinians, the North rushed 
to the support of the President. Two days after Major 
Anderson marched out of his fort, Lincoln called for 75,000 
volunteers for the brief three months’ service permitted 
under the law. 

Defections of the ablest military leaders to the Confed- 
eracy left the Union army without generals. McClellan 
was appointed to the high command, and by his genius 
for organization moulded a mob of raw recruits into a 
great army. But his talent was one for organization only 
and Lincoln reluctantly removed him. Then followed a 
rapid succession of costly experimental appointments, 
terminated only by the elevation of General Grant. 

For a year and a half Lincoln resisted all pleas for the 
emancipation of the slaves. He stoutly maintained that 
while his oath required him to maintain the Union, it also 
forbade him to abolish slavery. 

Still standing on this ground, but believing that the © 
military success of the Union required the freeing of slaves 
in rebellious sections, he used the emergency power given 
him by the Constitution in issuing the Emancipation Procla- 
ees 1862. The proclamation, first presented to the 
/Cabinet in July, was, at Seward’s suggestion, withheld 

‘from publication until a military success should give it 

greater force. In September the dubious victory at Antie- 
tam _was made to serve the purpose. 
1863, ‘‘all persons held as slaves within any State or desig- 
nated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be in re- 
bellion against the United States, shall be thenceforward 
and forever free,’ and that “the Executive will, on the 
first day of January aforesaid, by proclamation, designate 
the States and parts of States, if any, in which the people 
thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States.”’ 
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With the victory at Gettysburg in July, 1863, the tide 
of battle turned, and, despite discouraging reverses, the 
ultimate outcome seemed assured. Reconstruction began 
to be a proper subject of discussion, and with his Annual 
Message to Congress, December, 1863, the President 
transmitted a Proclamation of Amnesty containing a liberal 
plan for reconstruction.t Congress, however, was in no 
forgiving mood; the legislative body countered by drafting 
another plan of reconstruction, much more exacting and 
severe, for the President’s approval. Lincoln, while refus- 
ing to sign the bill as the only method of reconstruction, 
endorsed it as one possible method. 

Reconstruction was apparently a question on which 
men could not agree. Lincoln’s own position was so 
bitterly assailed that he felt the necessity of defending it 
‘but a few days before his death. Out of the conflicting 
tangle of opinion rose, after his death, one of the most 
bitter and least pleasing episodes of our history. 

One thing must be borne in mind. Softened by sixty 
years of time, the acrimony of the sixties is difficult to real- 
ize. Lincoln, now almost canonized, was then more bit- 
‘terly assailed than any other President had ever been. 
The calmness, the sweetness, the brotherly love of his 
Second Inaugural cannot be appreciated until the spleen 
of his opponents is understood. 


III. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PUBLIC ADDRESS 


You have doubtless discovered from your reading of 
Victorian and contemporary novels, and from your study 
of Shakespearean and modern drama, that fashions in 
writing change. So also do fashions in public address. 
Such changing of modes is due to many causes which it is 
not necessary to discuss here. Suffice to say that general 
characteristics of public speech from the time of Lincoln 


t For a detailed explanation, see Morse’s Abraham Lincoln, vol. u1, pp. 
223-25. 
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onward include briefer and less formal introductions, 
greater directness, and more careful observance of the prin- 
ciple of unity than in earlier times. 

We may consider a speech to consist of three parts: 
introduction, body, conclusion. Certain principles to be 
observed in each part will be briefly enumerated. 

The purpose of the introduction is to arrest attention, 
to secure a sympathetic attitude, and to introduce the 
subject. In order that these ends may be attained, the 
speaker should usually avoid lengthy personal reference 
(including apology), belligerency, and material lacking in 
general interest. He should never begin with a pointless 
story. In general, the introduction may make an appeal 
for an impartial hearing, show the occasion for speaking 
or its importance, or link the present speech with some 
other address or experience. An introduction should be 
long enough to pave the way for the discussion, and no 
longer. 

In constructing the body of a speech, the chief problem 
is the arrangement of material. The speaker must adopt a 
principle of arrangement which his audience can follow. - 
Frequently the effective order is that of climax. Some 
speeches may follow the chronological order, either direct 
or reversed. Technical matters and sometimes contro- 
versial subjects may be unfolded by procedure from the 
known to the unknown, or from facts to generalizations. 
When one of these orders is adopted and the subject-matter 
is arranged in accordance with it, transitions which will 
carry the audience from one point to another must be care- 
fully provided. As in written discourse, the speaker must 
be careful of the proportion of his discussion — that is, he 
must emphasize important points by spending more time 
on their presentation. In other words, the speaker must 
observe the principles of unity, coherence, and emphasis. 

The conclusion may summarize the points of the discourse 
or it may make an impassioned appeal. If the speech has 
been long, the summary often is a careful enumeration of 
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the points made; otherwise it is more likely to be an informal 
résumé. The emotional conclusion or peroration is a burst 
of eloquence to reénforce the lesson of an occasion or to stir 
people to act. In using this kind of conclusion, the speaker 
must rise to his height gradually by climactic effect. The 
conclusion, like the introduction, should be just as long as 
its content demands. 

But an oration may fulfill all these requirements without 
rising above mediocrity. There is yet the inspiration of 
the soul to be added. The speaker must have a style, and 
that style must be adapted to the special restrictions of 
oratory. Speech must please by its sound; most great 
speeches have a cadence almost as definite as that of blank 
verse. They should be read aloud. 

As a literary form the public address has limitations. 
The speaker is compelled to express his thought so that his 
hearers may follow him. There is no re-reading of a para- 
graph for his audience. With this necessity upon him, he 
must avoid the subtlety, the nice turning of a phrase, the 
_ pleasant graces of the essayist. A more distinct limitation 
of the form is the fact that a speech is dependent on three 
- factors, only one of which is usually within the reader’s 
consciousness. Besides the speaker there are the occasion 
and the audience, both influential. To do the speaker 
justice, the student must approximate the mental recon- 
struction of those elements in the situation. Even with 
these precautions, he can scarcely catch the Rerpnaliny of 
- the orator that breathed life into the words. 


IV. LINCOLN AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER 


As a speaker Lincoln matured slowly. In argumentation 
he did not attain his full power until the Cooper Institute 
Speech (1860); his first classic occasional address came three 
years later at Gettysburg. Only twice in his career did he 
reach the heights of pure classic oratory — once at Gettys- 
burg and again in the Second I naugural. Those two mas- 
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terpieces compare favorably with the best of their kind in 
the literature of the world. 

Both the defects and the excellences of his speech are al- 
most without exception traceable to his training. In his 
earlier addresses there is a lack of polish which he overcame 
in his later prepared speeches, but of which there continued 
to be outcroppings in his extémpdoraneous ‘addresses. The 
reader is likely to feel this weakness especially in the later 
addresses en route to Washington, when the fatigue of the 
journey had begun to dull the edge of Lincoln’s mind. Even 
the Last Public Address moves haltingly at times. 

A second defect is the occasional crudity of grammar and 
sentence structure. To the end he split his infinitives, as 
in the Response to Governor Morton, “‘to again get them.” 
The fourth sentence on page 103 may be cited as one ex- 
ample of faulty sentence structure. In the First Inaugural, 
having enumerated two choices, he speaks of another ‘“‘al- 
ternative’; alternatives, of course, are choices between two 
courses only. Multiplication of similar lapses would be 
profitless, for it is not the blemishes but the beauty that we 
wish to see. 

A third characteristic of Lincoln’s speech, sometimes re- 
garded as a weakness, is the narrowness of his allusive 
sources. His literary allusions were limited almost exclu- 
sively to Biblical material and his historical references, 
excepting contemporary European events, were confined 
to American history. When Alexander H. Stephens, Vice- 
President of the Confederacy, cited to him the case of Charles 
I as an executive who treated diplomatically with represent- 
atives of rebellious subjects, Lincoln humorously replied 
that he was ignorant of foreign history and that the only 
fact he could recall about that occasion was that Charles I 


dhad lost his head. 
» /Among the qualities of excellence in his oratory are (1) 


tenderness of sympathy, (2) responsiveness to his audience, 
(3) dignity, (4) simplicity, (5) compactness, (6y straight 
reasoning, (7) cadence, (8) effective use of analogy. V4 
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His tenderness and feeling of kinship are well illustrated 
in the Farewell to the Citizens of Springfield and in the re- 
markable spirit of forgiveness of the Second Inaugural. 
The Farewell at Springfield also expresses a responsiveness to 
_ the sweet sadness that his fellow citizens felt at his parting. 
Arrived at Albany, he was in the presence of a proud and 
self-satisfied representation, and he pitched his speech 
accordingly. The richness of historic associations at Tren- 
ton had their effect upon him. 

The dignity and simplicity of his discourse marked him 
in the First Inaugural as a man apart, above the petty 
quarrels of official Washington. It was partly these quali- 
ties in the Gettysburg Address that so impressed his audience 
that his words were followed by an awe-struck silence rather 
than the roar of applause that had greeted Everett. 

Still more the Gettysburg Address is distinguished by its 
compactness. Everett had spent more than two hours in 
an oratorical flight to express the exaltation of the occa- 
sion; Lincoln expressed it all within three minutes. In 
the two inaugurals, the President condensed the whole 
thought and spirit of the time within small compass. The 
compression which had been a necessity in his boyhood days 
when a bit of paper was a precious possession remained a 
virtue now that he struggled to extract the kernel of wisdom 
from the endless words of his contemporaries. 

For a masterpiece of straight reasoning one turns to the 
Cooper Institute Address. Unfalteringly the solid structure 
of his logic rose; the speciousness of Douglas’s sophistry 
was shown in its real tawdriness. A skeptic audience shed 
its skepticism in the presence of his amazingly clear and 
unassailable arguments. Scarcely less effective was the 
‘handling of his materials in the First Inaugural. 

The beautiful cadence of his carefully prepared addresses 
is like a pipe-organ. No one can appreciate Lincoln until 
he has read aloud the Gettysburg Address and the Second 
Inaugural. The man’s sensitiveness to rhythm suggests 
the genius of a great poet. Passages in the two speeches 
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cited fall into the rhythmic form of regular iambic verse. 
Note, for example: 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our fathers... 
But in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot con- 
secrate, we cannot hallow this ground. 


In larger divisions, the periods echo the magnificent ca- 
dences of the finest passages in the Bible. 

From his youth Lincoln justly esteemed analogy and 
homely metaphor as an expressional aid. Those simple 
yet vivid phrasings that play so large a part in the inter- 
course of remote communities had become a part of him, 
and he wisely refused to discard them. Phrases like 
‘“‘put the foot down firmly” in the Address to the New York 
Assembly, metaphors like that of the egg and the fowl in 
the Last Public Address, and analogies like that of the 
highwayman in the Cooper Institute Address give to his 
speeches a touch of color that frees them from any danger 
of austerity. 

Above all specific qualities of his oratory is the supreme 
and unfaltering honesty of the man. As one interpreter of . 
his life has written: ‘‘His chief trait all his life long was 
honesty of all kinds and in all things; not only common- 
place, material honesty in dealings, but honesty in language, 
in purpose, in thought; honesty of mind, so that he could 
never even practice the most tempting of all deceits, a 
deceit against himself.” 

Though he was not at his best in a long address, the speech 
at Cooper Institute is cited as a great example of argumen- 
tative discourse. It lacks, however, the artistry of his 
finest oratory. The slight anticlimax that the present-day 
reader feels in it may not have been present to the immediate 
audience. The right of the Republican Party to exist is to 
us an absurdly academic question, but in 1860 it was pos- 
sibly even more vital than the conflict over the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty. 

His speech at Gettysburg has received unqualified praise. 
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As critics have pointed out, it is great because of what it 
left unsaid. The writer of the centennial editorial in The 
Outlook (probably Lyman Abbott) says, ‘‘At Gettysburg he 
condensed in a few sentences the innermost meaning of the 
struggle and the victory in the life of the Nation.”” Even 
more truly a masterpiece was the matchless Second In- 
augural. Comparing the two splendid utterances, Carl 
Schurz wrote: ‘Lincoln's famous Gettysburg speech has 
been much and justly admired. But far greater, as well as 
far more characteristic, was that inaugural in which he 
poured out the whole devotion and tenderness of his great 
soul,” 


V. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL’S ESSAY 


AMONG the men who came early to appreciate the greatness 
and wisdom of Lincoln was James Russell Lowell. Seldom 
are two men, so far apart in birth and training, so nearly 
-in accord. Steeped in New England culture, a graduate of 
the leading American college of his time, Lowell was one 
of the foremost men of letters and easily the best-read 
American of his century. He had had every advantage 
which Lincoln lacked and had missed the one great advan- 
tage which Lincoln had enjoyed, for the essayist was a 
“bookish’’ man without close personal contact with people 
in natural situations, while Lincoln’s meager cultural 
training was supplemented by a vast and penetrating 
observation of humanity. 

Lowell had from the first been bitterly opposed to slavery. 
His Biglow Papers (First Series) in 1846 had voiced his 
protest against the Mexican War as a selfish attempt by the 
South to gain new slave territory. As a writer for the 
_ Freeman at a still earlier date, he had found the policy of 
that periodical insufficiently aggressive. To him the re- 
luctance of Lincoln to make the war an abolition war must 
have been vexatious. All the more credit is due him for 
admitting in the essay that Lincoln had proved the wiser. 
The occasion for writing the essay aids our understanding 
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of it. Beginning with the issue of January, 1864, Lowell 
and Charles Eliot Norton assumed the joint-editorship of 
the North American Review. Lincoln had just sent his 
Annual Message to Congress, and it became the duty of 
Lowell to review the President’s policy for the magazine. 
Appended to the message was the Proclamation of Am- 
nesty, containing the plan for reconstruction of the re- 
bellidus States, which was to cause an acrimonious dispute 
between the President and Congress. 

The war was at its height; passion ruled the hearts of 
men; Lincoln was yet far from the popular hero. Gettys- 
burg was past, and the ultimate success of the Union cause 
was almost assured, but victory seemed still remote. 

The reviewer’s task was no easy one. Lowell labored 
under restraint. He was temperamentally incapable of — 
viewing a situation with the dispassionate aloofness with 
which Lincoln considered controversies; he was essentially a 
partisan. For the most part, however, the review is not © 
only a calm, but a remarkably keen appreciation of the 
acts and motives of the President. 

Some peculiarities of Lowell’s style, though less pro- 
nounced than in his literary essays, may be easily observed. 

He was a man of deep feeling rather than of profound 
thought; his feeling directed him to sound generalizations, 
but failed to carry him to thorough analysis. Even in the 
Lincoln essay, while he expresses the general truths about 
the subject with admirable clarity, he seems almost studi- 
ously to avoid the particulars of the document that he is 
reviewing, and is singularly unconscious of the momentous 
possibilities of the Proclamation of Amnesty that has made 
the Message a memorable one. He sees Lincoln’s character 
in its complete manifestation rather than analytically. 
His task must be interpretation, not vivisection. Emo- 
tionally he is certain that the doctrine of State rights is 
fallacious, and in striking at it with a grand gesture he fails 
to see the grain of logic in the contention of the secession- | 
ists. 
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Lowell’s peculiar habits of study had the effect of making 
his writings fragmentary in that he passed from one idea to an- 
other without establishing adequate connections; he leaves 
the reader with many thoughts but with no one comprehen- 
sive view. One view of Lincoln, the hero of the time, 

succeeds another in quick succession in the essay. Glimpses 
of the public that harassed him, aided him, hated him, 
loved him, all are there. But at times the picture is difficult 
to piece together. The thread of his narrative becomes 
tenuous; Henry of Navarre entices him and he wanders off. 
His voracious reading had furnished him with material 
for endless allusive comparisons which he used freely, though 
less lavishly in the Lincoln essay than in his literary criti- 
cisms. But even here he runs the gamut: Lincoln’s policy 
is worthy of the King of Ithaca, he has the choice of Bas- 
sanio, he must solve the Sphinx-riddle, he controverts 
_ Voltaire, he is compared with Sancho Panza, he adopts the 
motto of Mazarin, he exemplifies a Norse proverb, he is 
freed from the demagoguery of Strepsiades. Here is more 

of literary allusion than in all of Lincoln’s recorded words. 
_ Finally, Lowell had a happy gift of expression which 
_ lends to his statements a quotability seldom found in prose. 
' In the very first sentence of the essay this facility is re- 
sponsible for the lingering phrase, ‘‘the impatient vanity of 
South Carolina.’”’ On the next page is the epigrammatic 
_ generalization, ‘‘Men acting gregariously are always in 
extremes,” and in the next paragraph, ‘“‘the reins not of 
power, but of chaos,” and the ‘‘insidious treachery” of the 
telegraph. The student may find it interesting to discover 
other well-turned phrases in the essay. 


VI. A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY ON LINCOLN 


Non-fiction 
Nicolay and Hay: Abraham Lincoln: A History. The 
Century Company. Ten volumes. A complete life 
written by the two secretaries of the President. 
Slightly biased. Suitable for reference. 
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Nicolay: Abraham Lincoln. The Century Company. A 
one-volume condensation of the ten-volume History. 
Well worth reading with judicious skipping. 

Charnwood: Abraham Lincoln. Constable and Company. 
An interesting and unbiased English interpretation of 
Lincoln. Written in a charming style that makes the 
book intensely interesting. 

Morse: Abraham Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin. (American 
Statesmen Series.) Two volumes. Emphasis on the 
military history of the time and on Lincoln’s relations 
with his generals. 

Moores: Life of Abraham Lincoln for Boys and Girls. 
Houghton Mifflin. (R.L.S. No. 185.) Brief and en- 
tertaining. 

Schurz: Abraham Lincoln, An Essay. Houghton Mif- 
flin. (R.L.S. No. 133.) An enthusiastic appreciation 
by one who knew Lincoln well. 

Ingersoll: Abraham Lincoln. Farrell or Haldeman- 
Julius. A popular lecture, rich in illustrative material, 
analyzing the chief traits of Lincoln’s character. 

Gore: Boyhood of Abraham Lincoln. Bobbs-Merrill. 
A retelling of the recollections of a boyhood chum of ° 
Lincoln in Kentucky. Interesting though of doubtful 
authenticity. 

Dodge: Abraham Lincoln — Master of Words. D. Apple- 
ton. An able critical appreciation of Lincoln’s ora- 
‘torical power. 

Whipple: The Heart of Lincoln. George W. Jacobs and 
Company. The life and character of Lincoln pre- 
sented through anecdotes. 

Arnold: Life of Abraham Lincoln. McClurg. An early 
biography by a political friend. 

Rankin: Intimate Character Sketches of Abraham Lincoln. 
Lippincott. Reminiscences of a man who studied law 
in Lincoln’s office. 

Hill: Lincoln the Lawyer. The Century Company. 
Biography specialized. 
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Rice: Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln by Distinguished 
Men. North American Review. A symposium. 

Tarbell: Life of Abraham Lincoln. Macmillan. Two 
volumes. A trustworthy biography by a devoted 
admirer. 

~ Whitlock: Abraham Lincoln. Small, Maynard. <A very 
brief biography in readable style. 

Carpenter: Six Months at the White House with Abraham 
Lincoln. An invaluable reference book. 

Robinson: Abraham Lincoln as a Man of Letters. Reilly 
and Britton. A study of the development of Lincoln’s 
powers of thought and expression. 

Nicolay: Personal Traits of Abraham Lincoln. The Cen- 
tury Company. Lincoln’s character and attitudes as 
shown in personal relationships. 

Fiction 

yAindrews: The Perfect Tribute. Scribner. A dramatic 
and sentimental meeting of a wounded Confederate 
soldier with Lincoln. 
Tarbell: In Lincoln’s Chair. Macmillan. The story of 
Lincoln as a village store-keeper. 
Tarbell: He Knew Lincoln. Doubleday, Page. Lincoln 
through the eyes of one of his Springfield cronies. 
Bacheller: A Man for the Ages. Bobbs-Merrill. An easy 
introduction to Lincoln. It is readable and has en- 
joyed wide popularity. 

Drama 

yDrinkwater: Abraham Lincoln. Houghton Mifflin. A 
powerful historical drama showing the forces against 
which Lincoln as President contended. Interludes by 
two Chroniclers give a valuable interpretation. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


THERE have been many painful crises since the impatient 
vanity of South Carolina hurried ten prosperous Common- 
wealths into a crime whose assured retribution was to leave 
them either at the mercy of the nation they had wronged, or 
of the anarchy they had summoned but could not control, 
when no thoughtful American opened his morning paper 
without dreading to find that he had no longer a country to 
love and honor. Whatever the result of the convulsion 
whose first shocks were beginning to be felt, there would 
still be enough square miles of earth for elbow-room; but 
that ineffable sentiment made up of memory and hope, of 
instinct and tradition, which swells every man’s heart and 
-shapes his thought, though perhaps never present to his 
consciousness, would be gone from it, leaving it common 
earth and nothing more. Men might gather rich crops from 
‘it, but that ideal harvest of priceless associations would be 
_reaped no longer; that fine virtue which sent up messages of 
courage and security from every sod of it would have evap- 


cise beyond recall. We should be irrevocably cut off 


»~from our past, and be forced to splice the ragged ends of our 


lives upon whatever new conditions chance might leave 


.,.| dangling for us. 
at ”We confess that we had our doubts at first whether the 
'*" patriotism of our people were not too narrowly provincial to 


embrace the proportions of national peril. We felt an only 
too natural distrust of immense public meetings and en- 
thusiastic cheers. 

That a reaction should follow the holiday enthusiasm 
with which the war was entered-on, that it should follow 
soon, and that the slackening of public spirit should be pro- 
portionate to the previous over-tension, might well be fore- 
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seen by all who had studied human nature or history. Men 
acting _gregariously. are always in extremes; as they are one 
moment capable of higher courage, so they are liable, the 
next, to baser depression, and it is often a matter of chance 
whether numbers shall multiply confidence or discourage- 
‘ment. Nor does deception lead more surely to distrust of 
men, than self-deception to suspicion of principles. The 
only faith that wears well and holds its color in all weathers 
is that which is woven of conviction and set with the sharp 
mordant of experience. “Enthusiasm is good material for 
the orator, but the statesman needs something more durable 
_ to work in, — must be able to rely on the deliberate reason 
and consequent firmness of the people, without which that 
presence of mind, no less essential in times of moral than of 
material peril, will be wanting at the critical moment. 
Would this fervor of the Free States hold out? Was it 
_ kindled by a just feeling of the value of constitutional liberty? 
Had it body enough to withstand the inevitable dampening 
of checks, reverses, delays? Had our population intelligence 
enough to comprehend that the choice was between order 
_ and anarchy, between the equilibrium of a government by 
- law and the tussle of misrule by pronunciamiento? Coulda 
war be maintained without the ordinary stimulus of hatred 
and plunder, and with the impersonal loyalty of principle? 
These were serious questions, and with no precedent to aid 

. in answering them. 
At the beginning of the war there was, indeed, occasion 
for the most anxious apprehension. A PrAtiehe eeern to 
“be infected with the political heresies, and suspected of 
sympathy with the treason, of the Southern conspirators, 
had just surrendered the reins, we will not say of power, but 
of chaos, to a successor known only as the representative of 
a party whose leaders, with long training in opposition, had 
‘none in the conduct of affairs; an empty treasury was called 
on to supply resources beyond precedent in the history of 
finance; the trees were yet growing and the iron unmined 
with which a navy was to be built and armored; officers 
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without discipline were to make a mob into an army; and, 
above all, the public opinion of Europe, echoed and reinforced 
with every vague hint and every specious argument of de- 
spondency by a powerful faction at home, was either con- 
temptuously sceptical or actively hostile. It would be hard ~ 
to over-estimate the force of this latter element of disin- 
tegration and discouragement among a people where every 
citizen at home, and every soldier in the field, is a reader of 
newspapers. The pedlers of rumor in the North were the 
most effective allies of the rebellion. A nation can be liable 
“to no more insidious: treachery than that of the telegraph, 
sending hourly its electric thrill of panic along the remotest 
nerves of the community, till the excited imagination makes 
every real danger loom heightened with its unreal double. 
And even if we look only at more palpable difficulties, 
the problem to be solved by our civil war was so vast, both 
in its immediate relations and its future consequences; the 
conditions of its solution were so intricate and so greatly de- 
pendent on incalculable and uncontrollable contingencies; 
so many of the data, whether for hope or fear, were, from 
their novelty, incapable of arrangement under any of the ~ 
categories of historical precedent, that there were moments ° 
of crisis when the firmest believer in the strength and suff- 
ciency of the democratic theory of government might well 
hold his breath in vague apprehension of disaster. - Our 
teachers of political philosophy, solemnly arguing from the 
precedent of some petty Grecian, Italian, or Flemish city, 
whose long periods of aristocracy were broken now and then 
by awkward parentheses of mob, had always taught us that 
democracies were incapable of the sentiment of loyalty, of 
concentrated and prolonged effort, of far-reaching concep- 
tions; were absorbed in material interests; impatient of 
regular, and much more of exceptional restraint; had no 
natural nucleus of gravitation, nor any forces but centri- 
fugal; were always on the verge of civil war, and slunk at 
last into the natural almshouse of bankrupt popular govern- 
ment, a military despotism. Here was indeed a dreary out- 
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look for persons who knew democracy, not by rubbing 
shoulders with it lifelong, but merely from books, and Amer- 
ica only by the report of some fellow-Briton, who, having 
eaten a bad dinner or lost a carpet-bag here, had written 
to The Times demanding redress, and drawing a mournful 
inference of democratic instability. Nor were men want- 
ing among ourselves who had so steeped their brains in 
London literature as to mistake Cockneyism for European 
culture, and contempt of their country for cosmopolitan 
breadth of view, and who, owing all they had and all they 
were to democracy, thought it had an air of high-breeding 
to join in the shallow « epicedium that our bubble had burst. 7 
But beside any disheartening influences which might 
affect the timid or the despondent, there were reasons 
enough of settled gravity against any over-confidence of 
hope. A war — which, whether we consider the expanse of 
the territory at stake, the hosts brought into the field, or the 
reach of the principles involved, may fairly be reckoned the 
most momentous of modern times — was to be waged by a 
people divided at home, unnerved by fifty years of peace, 
‘under a chief magistrate without experience and without 
reputation, whose every measure was sure to be cunningly 
- hampered by a jealous and unscrupulous minority, and who, 
while dealing with unheard-of complications at home, must 
soothe a hostile neutrality abroad, waiting only a pretext to 
become war. All this was to be done without warning and 
without preparation, while at the same time a social revolu- 
tion was to be accomplished in the political condition of four 
millions of people, by softening the prejudices, allaying the 
fears, and gradually obtaining the codperation, of their un- 
liberators urely, if ever there were an occasion 
en the heightened imagination of the historian might see 
estiny, visible intervening in human affairs, here was a knot iL 
worthy of her shears. Never, perhaps, was any system wage 
government tried by so continuous and searching a strain as 
ours during the last three years; never has any shown itself 
\stronger; ; os never could that strength be so directly traced 
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to the wiht and intelligence of the people, —to that 
general enlightenment and prompt efficiency of public 
opinion possible only under the influence of a political frame- 
work like our own. We find it hard to understand how even 
a foreigner should be blind to the grandeur of the combat of 
ideas that has been going on here, — to the heroic energy, 
persistency, and self-reliance of a nation proving that it 
knows how much dearer greatness is than mere power; and 
we own that it is impossible for us to conceive the mental 
and moral condition of the American who does not feel his 
spirit braced and heightened by being even a spectator.of 


such qualities and achievements. That a steady purpose 


and a definite aim have been given to the jarring forces 
which, at the beginning of the war, spent themselves in the 
discussion of schemes which could only become operative, if 
at all, after the war was over; that a popular excitement has 
been slowly intensified into an earnest national will; that a 
somewhat impracticable moral sentiment has been made the 
unconscious instrument of a practical moral end; that the 
treason of covert enemies, the jealousy of rivals, the unwise 
zeal of friends, have been made not only useless for mischief, 


but even useful for good; that the conscientious sensitive- _ 


ness of England to the horrors of civil conflict has been pre- 
vented from complicating a domestic with a foreign war; — 
all these results, any one of which might suffice to prove 
greatness in a ruler, have been mainly due to the good sense, 
the good-humor, the sagacity, the large-mindedness, and 
the unselfish honesty of the unknown man whom a blind 
fortune, as it seemed, had lifted from the crowd, to the most 
dangerous and difficult eminence of modern times. It is 
by presence of mind in untried emergencies that the native 
metal of a man is tested; it is by the sagacity to see, and the 
fearless honesty to admit, whatever of truth there may be in 
an adverse opinion, in order more convincingly to expose 
the fallacy that lurks behind it, that a reasoner at length 
gains for his mere statement of a fact the force of argument; 
it is by a wise forecast which allows hostile combinations to 
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| go so far as by the inevitable reaction to become elements of 
his own power, that a politician proves his genius for state- 
‘craft: and especially it is by so gently guiding public senti- 
“ment that he seems to follow it, by so yielding doubtful 
points that he can be firm without seeming obstinate in 
essential ones, and thus gain the advantages of compromise 
without the weakness of concession; by so instinctively 
comprehending the temper and prejudices of a people as to 
make them gradually conscious of the superior wisdom of 
his freedom from temper and prejudice, — it is by qualities 
such as these that a magistrate shows himself worthy to be 
chief in a commonwealth of freemen. And it is for qualities 
such as these that we firmly believe History will rank Mr. 
Lincoln among the most prudent of statesmen and the most 
successful of rulers. If we wish to appreciate him, we have 
only to conceive the inevitable chaos in which we should 
now be weltering, had a weak man or an unwise one been r 
chosen in his stead..“< tN Sadia leh, eee 
“Bare is back,’ says the Norse proverb, ple ter 
brother behind it’’; and this is, by analogy, true of an elec- 
tive magistracy. The hereditary ruler in any critical 
“emergency may reckon on the inexhaustible resources of 
_ prestige, of sentiment, of superstition, of dependent interest, 
while the new man must slowly and painfully create all 
these out of the unwilling material around him, by supe- 
riority of character, by patient singleness of purpose, by 
sagacious presentiment of popular tendencies and instinc- 
tive sympathy with the national character. Mr. Lincoln’s 
task was one of peculiar and exceptional difficulty. Long 
habit had accustomed the American people to the notion of 
a party in power, and of a President as its creature and 
organ, while the more vital fact, that the executive for the 
time being represents the abstract idea of government as a 
permanent principle superior to all party and all private 
interest, had gradually become unfamiliar. They had so 
long seen the public policy more or less directed by views of 
party, and often even of personal advantage, as to be ready 
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to suspect the motives of a chief magistrate compelled, for 
the first time in our history, to feel himself the head and hand 
of a great nation, and to act upon the fundamental maxim, 
laid down by all publicists, that the first duty of a govern- 
ment is to defend and maintain its own existence. Accord- 
ingly, a powerful weapon seemed to be put into the hands 
of the opposition by the necessity under which the adminis- 
tration found itself of applying this old truth to new rela- 
tions. Nor were the opposition his only nor his most dan- 
gerous opponents. 

The Republicans had carried the country upon an issue 
in which ethics were more directly and visibly mingled with — 
politics than usual. Their leaders were trained to a method 
of oratory which relied for its effect rather on the moral 
sense than the understanding. Their arguments were 
drawn, not so much from experience as from general prin- 
ciples of right and wrong. When the war came, their sys- 
tem continued to be applicable and effective, for here again 
the reason of the people was to be reached and kindled 
through their sentiments. It was one of those periods of 
excitement, gathering, contagious, universal, which, while 
they last, exalt and clarify the minds of men, giving to the 
mere words country, human rights, democracy, a meaning and - 
a force beyond that of sober and logical argument. They 
were convictions, maintained and defended by the supreme 
logic of passion. That penetrating fire ran in and roused 
those primary instincts that make their lair in the dens and 
caverns of the mind. What is called the great popular 
heart was awakened, that indefinable something which may 
be, according to circumstances, the highest reason or the 
most brutish unreason. But enthusiasm, once cold, can 
never be warmed over into anything better than cant, — 
and phrases, when once the inspiration that filled them with 
beneficent power has ebbed away, retain only that semblance 
of meaning which enables them to supplant reason in hasty 
minds. Among the lessons taught by the French Revolu- 
tion there is none sadder or more striking than this, that 
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you may make everything else out of the passions of men 
except a political system that will work, and that there is 
nothing so pitilessly and unconsciously cruel as sincerity 
formulated into dogma. It is always demoralizing to ex- 
tend the domain of sentiment over questions where it has no 
legitimate jurisdiction; and perhaps the severest strain 
‘upon Mr. Lincoln was in resisting a tendency of his own sup- 
porters which chimed with his own private desires while 
wholly opposed to his convictions of what would be wise 
policy. tir¢l of 
The change which three years have brought about is 
too remarkable to be passed over without comment, too 
weighty in its lesson not to be laid to heart. Never did a 
President enter upon office with less means at his command, 
outside his own strength of heart and steadiness of under- 
standing, for inspiring confidence in the people, and so 
winning it for himself, than Mr. Lincoln. All that was 
known of him was that he was a good stump-speaker, 
nominated for his availability, — that is, because he had no 
history, — and chosen by a party with whose more extreme 
opinions he was not in sympathy. It might well be feared 
that a man past fifty, against whom the ingenuity of hostile 
partisans could rake up no accusation, must be lacking in 
‘rhanliness of character, in decision of principle, in strengti: 
of will; that a man who was at best only the representative 
of a party, and who yet did not fairly represent even that, 
-would fail of political, much more of popular, support. 
And certainly no one ever entered upon office with so few 
resources of power in the past, and so many materials of 
weakness in the present, as Mr. Lincoln. Even in that half 
of the Union which acknowledged him as President, there 
was a large, and at that time dangerous minority, that 
hardly admitted his claim to the office, and even in the party 
that elected him there was also a large minority that sus- 
pected him of being secretly a communicant with the church 
of Laodicea. All that he did was sure to be virulently at- 
tacked as ultra by one side; all that he left undone, to be 
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stigmatized as proof of lukewarmness and backsliding by 
the other. Meanwhile he was to carry on a truly colossal 
war by means of both; he was to disengage the country from 
diplomatic entanglements of unprecedented peril undisturbed 
by the help or the hinderance of either, and to win from the 
crowning dangers of his administration, in the confidence 


Jof the people, the means of his safety and their own. He 
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has contrived to do it, and perhaps none of our Presidents 
since Washington has stood so firm in the confidence of 
the people as he does after three years of stormy adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Lincoln’s policy was a tentative one, and rightly so. 
He laid down no programme which must compel him to 
be either inconsistent or unwise, no cast-iron theorem to 
which circumstances must be fitted as they rose, or else be 
useless to his ends. He seemed to have chosen Mazarin’s 
motto, Le temps et mot. The mot, to be sure, was not very 
prominent at first; but it has grown more and more so, till 
the world is beginning to be persuaded that it stands for a 
character of marked individuality and capacity for affairs. 
Time was his prime-minister, and, we began to think, at 
one period, his general-in-chief also. At first he was so 
slow that he tired out all those who see no evidence of pro- 
gress but in blowing up the engine; then he was so fast, 
that he took the breath away from those who think there is 
no getting on safely while there is a spark of fire under the 
boilers. God is the only being who has time enough; but a 
prudent man, who knows how to seize occasion, can com- 
monly make a shift to find as much as he needs. Mr. 
Lincoln, as it seems to us in reviewing his career, though 
we have sometimes in our impatience thought otherwise, 
has always waited, as a wise man should, till the right mo- 
ment brought up all his reserves. Semper nocuit differre 
paraits, is a sound axiom, but the really efficacious man will 
also be sure to know when he is not ready, and be firm against 
all persuasion and reproach till he is. 

One would be apt to think, from some of the criticisms 
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made on Mr. Lincoln’s course by those who mainly agree 
with him in principle, that the chief object of a statesman 
should be rather to proclaim his adhesion to certain doc- 
trines, than to achieve their triumph by quietly accomplish- 

ing his ends. In our opinion, there is no more unsafe poli- 
tician than a conscientiously rigid doctrinaire, nothing more 
sure to end in disaster than a theoretic scheme of policy that 
admits of no pliability for contingencies. True, there is a 
popular image of an impossible He, in whose plastic hands 

the submissive destinies of mankind become as wax, and 

to whose commanding necessity the toughest facts yield 
with the graceful pliancy of fiction; but in real life we com- 
monly find that the men who control circumstances, as it 

is called, are those who have learned to allow for the influ- 
ence of their eddies, and have the nerve to turn them to 
account at the happy instant. Ate. Lincoln’s perilous task\ \ 
_has been to carry a rather shaky raft through the rapids, | 
_making fast the unrulier logs as he could snatch opportunity, /\ ‘ 
and the country is to be congratulated that he did not think \_» 
it his duty to run straight at all hazards, but cautiously to (S 
-assure himself with his setting-pole where the main current 
was, and keep steadily to that. He is still in wild water, 
_but we have faith that his skill and sureness of eye will 
bring him out right at ee 

A curious, and, as we think, not inapt parallel, might be 

drawn between Mr. Lincoln and one of the most striking 
figures in modern history,— Henry IV of France. The 
career of the latter may be more picturgsque, as that of a» ..\« 
daring captain always is; but in all its vicissitudes there is 
nothing more romantic than that sudden change, as by 

a rub of Aladdin’s lamp, from the attorney’s office in a 
country town of Illinois to the helm of a great nation in 
times like these. The analogy between the characters and 
circumstances of the two men is in many respects singularly 
close. Succeeding to a rebellion rather than a crown, 
Henry’s chief material dependence was the Huguenot 
party, whose doctrines sat upon him with a looseness dis- 
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tasteful certainly, if not suspicious, to the more fanatical 
among them. King only in name over the greater part of 
France, and with his capital barred against him, it vet grad-_ 
ually became clear to the more far-seeing even of the Cath- 
olic party that he was the only centre of order and legitimate 
authority round which France could reorganize itself. 
While preachers who held the divine right of kings made 
the churches of Paris ring with declamations in favor of 
democracy rather than submit to the heretic dog of a 
Béarnois, — much as our soi-disant Democrats have lately . 
been preaching the divine right of slavery, and denouncing 
the heresies of the Declaration of Independence, — Henry 
bore both parties in hand till he was convinced that only 
one course of action could possibly combine his own in- 
terests and those of France. Meanwhile the Protestants 
believed somewhat doubtfully that he was theirs, the 
Catholics hoped somewhat doubtfully that he would be 
theirs, and Henry himself turned aside remonstrance, ad- 
vice, and curiosity alike with a jest or a proverb (if a littie 
high, he liked them none the worse), joking continually as 
his manner was. We have seen Mr. Lincoln contemp-° 
tuously compared to Sancho Panza by persons incapable of 
appreciating one of the deepest pieces of wisdom in the pro- 
foundest romance ever written; namely, that, while Don 
Quixote was incomparable in theoretic and ideal statesman-.~ 


~. ship, Sancho, with his stock of proverbs, the ready money 


of human experience, made the best possible practical 
governor. Henry IV was as full of wise saws and modern 
instances as Mr. Lincoln, but beneath all this was the 
thoughtful, practical, humane, and thoroughly earnest man, 
around whom the fragments of France were to gather them- 
‘selves till she took her place again as a planet of the first 


_Magnitude in the European system. In one respect Mr. 
»Lincoln was more fortunate than Henry. However some 
»may think him wanting in zeal, the most fanatical can find 
.no taint of apostasy in any measure of his, nor can the 


“most bitter charge him with being influenced by motives 
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of personal interest. The leading distinction between the 
policies of the two is one of circumstances. Henry went 
over to the nation; Mr. Lincoln has steadily drawn the 
nation over to him. One left a united France; the other, we 
hope and believe, will leave a reunited America. We leave 
our readers to trace the further points of difference and 
resemblance for themselves, merely suggesting a general 
similarity which has often occurred to us. One only point 
of melancholy interest we will allow ourselves to touch 
upon. That Mr. Lincoln is not handsome nor elegant, we 
learn from certain English tourists who would consider 
similar revelations in regard to Queen Victoria as thoroughly 
American in their want of bienséance. It is no concern of 
ours, nor does it affect his fitness for the high place he so 
worthily occupies; but he is certainly as fortunate as Henry 
in the matter of good looks, if we may trust contemporary 
evidence. Mr. Lincoln has also been reproached with 
Americanism by some not unfriendly British critics; but, 
with all deference, we cannot say that we like him any the 
worse for it, or see in it any reason ices he should) Soe 
Americans the less wisely. 

People of more sensitive Pe a “ae seh phepians “ 
but we are glad that in this our true war of independence, 
which is to free us forever from the Old World, we have had 
at the head of our affairs a man whom America made, as 
God made Adam, out of the very earth, unancestried, un- 
privileged, unknown, to show us how much truth, how 
much magnanimity, and how much statecraft await the 
call of opportunity in simple manhood when it believes in 
the justice of God and the worth of man. /Conventionalities 
are all very well in their proper place, but they shrivel at the 
touch of nature like stubble in the fire) ( The genius that 
sways a nation by its arbitrary will seems less august to us 
than that which multiplies and reinforces itself in the in- 
stincts and convictions of an entire people.) Autocracy 
may have something in it more melodramatic than this, 
but falls far short of it in human value and interest. 
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Experience would have bred in us a rooted distrust of 
improvised statesmanship, even if we did not believe poli- 
tics to be a science, which, if it cannot always command 
men of special aptitude and great powers, at least demands 
the long and steady application of the best powers of such 
men as it can command to master even its first principles. 
It is curious, that, in a country which boasts of its intelli- 
gence the theory should be so generally held that the most 
complicated of human contrivances, and-one which every 
day becomes more complicated, can be worked at sight by | 
any man able to talk for an hour or two without stopping to 
think. 

Mr. Lincoln is sometimes claimed as an example of a 
ready-made ruler. But no case could well be less in point; 
for, besides that he was a man of such fairmindedness as is - 
always the raw material of wisdom, he had in his profession 
a training precisely the opposite of that to which a partisan 
is subjected. His experience as a lawyer compelled him not 
only to see that there is a principle underlying every phe- 
nomenon in human affairs, but that there are always two 
sides to every question, both of which must be fully under-" 
stood in order to understand either, and that it is of greater 
advantage to an advocate to appreciate the strength than 
the weakness of his antagonist’s position. Nothing is more 
remarkable than the unerring tact with which, in his debate 
with Mr. Douglas, he went straight to the reason of the 
question; nor have we ever had a more striking lesson in 
political tactics than the fact, that opposed to a man ex- 
ceptionally adroit in using popular prejudice and bigotry to 
his purpose, exceptionally unscrupulous in appealing to 
those baser motives that turn a meeting of citizens into a 
mob of barbarians, he should yet have won his case before a 
jury of the people. Mr. Lincoln was as far as possible from 
an impromptu politician. His wisdom was made up of a 
knowledge of things as well as of men; his sagacity resulted 
from a clear perception and honest acknowledgment of 
difficulties, which enabled him to see that the only durable 
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riumph of political opinion is based, not on any abstract 
ight, but upon so much of justice, the highest attainable at 
iny given moment in human affairs, as may be had in the 
yalance of mutual concession. Doubtless he had an ideal, 
ut it was the ideal of a practical statesman, — to aim at 
he best, and to take the next best, if he is lucky enough to 
ret even that. His slow, but singularly masculine, intelli- 
rence taught him that precedent is only another name for 


smbodied experience, and that it counts for even more in 


en <cas 
he guidance of communities of men than in that of the in- 
lividual life. He was not a man who held it good public 
sconomy to pull down on the mere chance of rebuilding 
setter. Mr. Lincoln’s faith in God was qualified by a very 
vell-founded distrust of the wisdom of man. Perhaps it 
was his want of self-confidence that more than anything 
‘Ilse won him the unlimited confidence of the people, for they 
elt that there would be no need of retreat from any position 
1e had deliberately taken. (The cautious, but steady, ad- 
vance of his policy during the war was like that of a Roman 
army. He left behind him a firm road on which. public 
-onfidence could follow; he took America with him where he 
went; what he gained he occupied, and his advanced posts 
yecame colonies. / The very homeliness of his genius was its 
distinction. is kingship was conspicuous by its workday 
10omespun. Never was ruler so absolute as he, nor so little 
-onscious of it; for he was the incarnate common-sense of 
the people. With all that tenderness of nature whose sweet 
sadness touched whoever saw him with something of its own 
yathos, there was no trace of sentimentalism in his speech 
yr action. He seems to have had but one rule of conduct, 
ulways that of practical and successful politics, to let him- 
elf be guided by events, when they were sure to bring him 
jut where he wished to go, though by what seemed to un- 
yractical minds, which let go the possible to grasp at the 
lesirable, a longer road. 

Undoubtedly the highest function of statesmanship is 
»y degrees to accommodate the conduct of communities 
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to ethical laws, and to subordinate the conflicting self. 
interests of the day to higher and more permanent concerns. 
But it is on the understanding, and not on the sentiment, 
of a nation that all safe legislation must be based.  Vol- 
taire’s saying, that ‘‘a consideration of petty circumstances 
is the tomb of great things,’’ may be true of individual men, 
but it certainly is not true of governments. It is by a 
multitude of such considerations, each in itself trifling, but 
all together weighty, that the framers of policy can alone 
divine what is practicable and therefore wise. The impu- 
tation of inconsistency is one to which every sound politician 
and every honest thinker must sooner or later subject him- 
self. The foolish and the dead alone never change their 
opinion. |The course of a great statesman resembles that of 


\ navigable rivers, avoiding immovable obstacles with noble 


, bends of concession, seeking the broad levels of opinion on 
/ which men soonest settle and longest dwell, following and 
\ marking the almost imperceptible slopes of national’ tend- 
/ency, yet always aiming at direct advances, always re- 
| cruited from sources nearer heaven, and sometimes bursting 
, open paths of progress and fruitful human commerce 
through what seem the eternal barriers of both, It is 
loyalty to great ends, even though forced to combine the 
small and opposing motives of selfish men to accomplish 
them; it is the anchored cling to solid principles of duty and 
action, which knows how to swing with the tide, but is 
never carried away by it, — that we demand in public men, 
and not sameness of policy, or a conscientious persistency in 
what is impracticable. For the impracticable, however 
theoretically enticing, is always politically unwise, sound 
statesmanship being the application of that prudence to 
the public business which is the safest guide in that of pri- 
vaté ye 
/ No dotbt slavery was the most delicate and embarrassing 


/ question with which Mr. Lincoln was called on to deal, and 


it was one which no man in his position, whatever his 
opinions, could evade; for, though he might withstand the 
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clamor of partisans, he must sooner or later yield to the 
persistent importunacy of circumstances, which thrust the 
problem upon him at every turn and in every shape. 

It has been brought against us as an accusation abroad, 
and repeated here by people who measure their country 
rather by what is thought of it than by what it is, that our 
war has not been distinctly and avowedly for the extinction 
of slavery, but a war rather for the preservation of our 
national power and greatness, in which the emancipation of 
the negro has been forced upon us by circumstances and 
accepted as a necessity. We are very far from denying 
this; nay, we admit that it is so far true that we were slow to 
renounce our constitutional obligations evén toward those 
who had absolved us by their own act from the letter of our 
duty. We are speaking of the government which, legally 
installed for the whole country, was bound, so long as it was 
possible, not to overstep the limits of orderly prescription, 
and could not, without abnegating its own very nature, take 
the lead in making rebellion an excuse for revolution. 
There were, no doubt, many ardent and sincere persons who 
seemed to think this as simple a thing to do as to lead off a 
Virginia reel. They forgot, what should be forgotten least 
ofall in a system like ours, that the administration for the 
time being represents not only the majority which elects it, 
but the minority as well, — a minority in this case powerful, 
and so little ready for emancipation that it was opposed 
even to war. Mr. Lincoin had not been chosen as general 
agent of an anti-slavery society, but President of the 
United States, to perform certain functions exactly defined 
by law. Whatever were his wishes, it was no less duty than 
policy to mark out for himself a line of action that would 
not further distract the country, by raising before their 
time questions which plainly would soon enough compel 
attention, and for which every day was making the answer 
more easy. 

Meanwhile he must solve the riddle of this new Sphinx, 
or be devoured. Though Mr. Lincoln’s policy in this criti- 
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cal affair has not been such as to satisfy those who demand 
an heroic treatment for even the most frifling occasion, and. 
who will not cut their coat according Jto their cloth, unless. 
they can borrow the scissors of Atropgs, it has been at least 
not unworthy of the long-headed king of Ithaca. Mr. 
Lincoln had the choice of Bassanio offered him. Which of 
the three caskets held the prize that was to redeem the for- 
tunes of the country? There was the golden one whose 
showy speciousness might have tempted a vain man; the 
silver of compromise, which might have decided the choice 
of a merely acute one; and the leaden, — dull and homely- 
looking, as prudence always is, — yet with something about 
it sure to attract the eye of practical wisdom. Mr. Lincoln 
dallied with his decision perhaps longer than seemed needful 
to those on whom its awful responsibility was not to rest, 
but when he made it, it was worthy of his cautious but sure- 
footed understanding. The moral of the Sphinx-riddle, and 
it is a deep one, lies in the childish simplicity of the solution. 
Those who fail in guessing it, fail because they are over- 
ingenious, and cast about for an answer that shall suit their 
own notion of the gravity of the occasion and of their own 
dignity, rather than the occasion itself. 

In a matter which must be finally settled by public opin- 
ion, and in regard to which the ferment of prejudice and 
passion on both sides has not yet subsided to that equilib- 
rium of compromise from which alone a sound public 
opinion can result, it is proper enough for the private citizen 
to press his own convictions with all possible force of argu- 
ment and persuasion; but the popular magistrate, whose 
judgment must become action, and whose action involves 
the whole country, is bound to wait till the sentiment of the 
people is so far advanced toward his own point of view, that 
what he does shall find support in it, instead of merely con- 
fusing it with new elements of division. It was not un- 
natural that men earnestly devoted to the saving of their 
country, and profoundly convinced that slavery was its 
only real enemy, should demand a decided policy round 
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which all patriots might rally,—and this might have 
been the wisest course for an absolute ruler. But in the 
then unsettled state of the public mind, with a large party 
decrying even resistance to the slaveholders’ rebellion as 
not only unwise, but even unlawful; with a majority, per- 
haps, even of the would-be loyal so long accustomed to 
regard the Constitution as a deed of gift conveying to the 
South their own judgment as to policy and instinct as to 
right, that they were in doubt at first whether their loyalty 
were due to the country or to slavery; and with a respectable 
body of honest and influential men who still believed in the 
possibility of conciliation, — Mr. Lincoln judged wisely, 
that, in laying down a policy in deference to one party, he 
should be giving to the other the very fulcrum for which 
their disloyalty had been waiting. 
_ It behooved a clear-headed man in his position not to 
yield so far to an honest indignation against the brokers of 
treason in the North as to lose sight of the materials for 
misleading which were their stock in trade, and to forget 
that it is not the falsehood of sophistry which is to be feared, 
but the grain of truth mingled with it to make it specious, — 
that it is not the knavery of the leaders so much as the hon- 
esty of the followers they may seduce, that gives them power 
for evil. It was especially his duty to do nothing which 
might help the people to forget the true cause of the war in 
fruitless disputes about its inevitable consequences. 

he doctrine of State rights can be so handled by, an _ 


adroit demagogiie. as easily ‘to’ tonfound“ thé ‘distinction ~~” 


between liberty and lawlessness in the minds of ignorant 
persons, accustomed always to be influenced by the sound of 
certain words, rather than to reflect upon the principles 
which give them meaning. For, though Secession involves 
the manifest absurdity of denying to a State the right of 
making war against any foreign power while permitting it 
against the United States; though it supposes a compact of 
mutual concessions and guaranties among States without 
any arbiter in case of dissension; though it contradicts 
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common-sense in assuming that the men who framed our 
government did not know what they meant when they 
substituted Union for Confederation; though it falsifies 
history, which shows that the main opposition to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was based on the argument that it 
did not allow that independence in the several States which 
alone would justify them in seceding; — yet, as slavery was 
universally admitted to be a reserved right, an inference 
could be drawn from any direct attack upon it (though 
only in self-defence) to a natural right of resistance, logical 
enough to satisfy minds untrained to detect fallacy, as the 
majority of men always are, and now too much disturbed by 
the disorder of the times, to consider that the order of events 
had any legitimate bearing on the argument. Though Mr. 
Lincoln was too sagacious to give the Northern allies of the 
Rebels the occasion they desired and even strove to provoke, 
yet from the beginning of the war the most persistent efforts 
have been made to confuse the public mind as to its origin 
and motives, and to drag the people of the loyal States down 
from the national position they had instinctively taken to 
the old level of party squabbles and antipathies. The wholly 

~~ unprovoked rebellion of an 6ligarchy proclaiming fAégro 
slavery the corner-stone of free institutions and in the first 
flush of over-hasty confidence venturing to parade the logi- 
cal sequence of their leading dogma, “‘that slavery is right 
in principle, and has nothing to do with difference of com- 
plexion,” has been represented as a legitimate and gallant 
attempt to maintain the true principles of democracy. The 
rightful endeavor of an established government, the least 
onerous that ever existed, to defend itself against a treacher- 
ous attack on its very existence, has been cunningly made 
to seem the wicked effort of a fanatical clique to force its 
doctrines on an oppressed population. 

Even so long ago as when Mr. Lincoln, not yet convinced 
of the danger and magnitude of the crisis, was endeavoring 
to persuade himself of Union majorities at the South, and to 
carry on a war that was half peace in the hope of a peace 
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that would have been all war, — while he was still enforcing 
the Fugitive Slave Law, under some theory that Secession, 
however it might absolve States from their obligations, 
could not escheat them of their claims under the Constitu- 
tion, and that slaveholders in rebellion had alone among 
mortals the privilege of having their cake and eating it at 
the same time,—the enemies of free government were 
striving to persuade the people that the war was an Aboli- 
tion crusade. To rebel without reason was proclaimed as 
one of the rights of man, while it was carefully kept out of 
sight that to suppress rebellion is the first duty of govern- 
ment. All the evils that have come upon the country have 
been attributed to the Abolitionists, though it is hard to see 
how any party can become permanently powerful except in 
one of two ways, — either by the greater truth of its princi- 
ples, or the extravagance of the party opposed to it. To 
fancy the ship of state, riding safe at her constitutional 


ener 


tentacles, is to look at the natural history of the matter 
with the eyes of Pontoppidan. To believe that the leaders 
in the Southern treason feared any danger from Abolition- 
ism, would be to deny them ordinary intelligence, though 
there can be little doubt that they made use of it to stir the 
passions and excite the fears of their deluded accomplices. 
They rebelled, not because they thought slavery weak, but 
because they believed it strong enough, not to overthrow 
the government, but to get possession of it; for it becomes 
daily clearer that they used rebellion only as a means of 
revolution, and if they got revolution, though not in the 
shape they looked for, is the American people to save them 
from its consequences at the cost of its own existence? The 
election of Mr. Lincoln, which it was clearly in their power 
to prevent had they wished, was the occasion merely, and 
not the cause, of their revolt. Abolitionism, till within a 
year or two, was the despised heresy of a few earnest per- 
sons, without political weight enough to carry the election 
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of a parish constable; and their cardinal principle was dis- 
union, because they were convinced that within the Union 
the position of slavery was impregnable. In spite of the 
proverb, great effects do not follow from small causes, — 
that is, disproportionately small,— but from adequate 
causes acting under certain required conditions. oO con- 
trast the size of the oak with that of the parent acorn, as if 


@-)the poor seed had paid all costs from its slender strong-box, 
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ymay serve for a child’s wonder; but the real miracle lies in. 
that divine league which bound all the forces of nature to 
the service of the tiny germ in fulfilling its destiny.) Every- 
thing has been at work for the past ten years in the cause of 
anti-slavery, but Garrison and Phillips have been far less 
successful propagandists than the slaveholders themselves, 
with the constantly growing arrogance of their pretensions 
and encroachments. They have forced the question upon 
the attention of every voter in the Free States, by defiantly 
putting freedom and democracy on the defensive. But, 
even after the Kansas outrages, there was no wide-spread 
desire on the part of the North to commit aggressions, 
though there was a growing determination to resist them. . 
The popular unanimity in favor of the war three years ago 
was but in small measure the result of anti-slavery senti- 
ment, far less of any zeal for abolition. But every month of 
the war, every movement of the allies of slavery in the Free 
States, has been making Abolitionists by the thousand. 
The masses of any people, however intelligent, are very little 
moved by abstract principles of humanity and justice, until 
those principles are interpreted for them by the stinging 
commentary of some infringement upon their own rights, 
and then their instincts and passions, once aroused, do 
indeed derive an incalculable reinforcement of impulse and 
intensity from those higher ideas, those sublime traditions, 
which have no motive political force till they are allied with 
a sense of immediate personal wrong or imminent peril. 
Then at last the stars in their courses begin to fight against 
Sisera. Had any one doubted before that the rights of 
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luman nature are unitary, that oppression is of one hue 
he world over, no matter what the color of the oppressed, — 
1ad any one failed to see what the real essence of the contest 
was, — the efforts of the advocates of slavery among our- 
selves to throw discredit upon the fundamental axioms of 
the Declaration of Independence and the radical doctrines 
of Christianity, could not fail to sharpen his eyes? Ns re 
While every day was bringing th le to the’) 
ry day ging e€ people néarer to the 0 ap 
conclusion which all thinking men saw to be inevitable frome, ben 
the beginning, it was wise in Mr. Lincoln to leave the shap-— 
ng of his policy to events. In this country, where the 
rough and ready understanding of the people is sure at last 
to be the controlling power, a profound common-sense is 
the best genius for statesmanship. Hitherto the wisdom of 
the President’s measures has been justified by the fact that 
they have always resulted in more firmly uniting public 
opinion. One of the things particularly admirable in the 
public utterances of President Lincoln is a certain tone of 
familiar dignity, which, while it is perhaps the most difficult 
attainment of mere style, is also no doubtful indication of 
personal character. There must be something essentially 
noble in an elective ruler who can descend to the level of 
confidential ease without losing respect, something very 
manly in one who can break through the etiquette of his 
conventional rank and trust himself to the reason and in- 
telligence of those who have elected him. No higher com- 
pliment was ever paid to a nation than the simple confidence, 
the fireside plainness, with which Mr. Lincoln always ad- 
dresses himself to the reason of the American people. This 
was, indeed, a true democrat, who grounded himself. on the 
assumption that a democracy can think. ‘Come, let us 
reason together about this matter,” has been the tone of all 
his addresses to the people; and accordingly we have never 
had a chief magistrate who so won to himself the love and at 
the same time the judgment of his countrymen. To us, 
that simple confidence of his in the right-mindedness of his 
fellow-men is very touching, and its success is as strong an 
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‘argument as we have ever seen in favor of the theory that 
men can govern themselves. He never appeals to any vul- 
gar sentiment, he never alludes to the humbleness of his 
origin; it probably never occurred to him, indeed, that there 
was anything higher to start from than manhood; and he 
put himself on a level with those he addressed, not by going 
down to them, but only by taking it for granted that they 
had brains and would come up to a common ground of 
reason. In an article lately printed in The Nation, Mr. 
Bayard Taylor mentions the striking fact, that in the foulest 
dens of the Five Points he found the portrait of Lincoln. 
The wretched population that makes its hive there threw all 
its votes and more against him, and yet paid this instinc- 
tive tribute to the sweet humanity of his nature. There 
ignorance sold its vote and took its money, but all that was 
left of manhood in them recognized its saint and martyr. 
Mr. Lincoln is not in the habit of saying, ‘This is my 
opinion, or my theory,’ but “‘This is the conclusion to 
which, in my judgment, the time has come, and to which, 
accordingly, the sooner we come the better for us.’’ His 
policy has been the policy of public opinion based on ade-. 
quate discussion and on a timely recognition of the influence 
of passing events in shaping the features of events to come. 
One secret of Mr. Lincoln’s remarkable success in capti- 
vating the popular mind is undoubtedly an unconsciousness 
of self which enables him, though under the necessity of 
constantly using the capital J, to do it without any sugges- 
tion of egotism. There is no single vowel which men’s 
mouths can pronounce with such difference of effect. That 
which one shall hide away, as it-were, behind the substance 
of his discourse, or, if he bring it to the front, shall use 
merely to give an agreeable accent of individuality to what 
he says, another shall make an offensive challenge to the 
self-satisfaction of all his hearers, and an unwarranted in- 
trusion upon each man’s sense of personal importance, irri- 
tating every pore of his vanity, like a dry northeast wind, to 
a goose-flesh of opposition and hostility. Mr. Lincoln has 
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never studied Quintilian; but he has, in the earnest simplic- 
ity and unaffected Americanism of his own character, one 
art of oratory worth all the rest. He forgets himself so 
entirely in his object as to give his J the sympathetic and 
_ persuasive effect of We with the great body of his country- 
men. Homely, dispassionate, showing all the rough-edged 
process of his thought as it goes along, yet arriving at his 
conclusions with an honest kind of every-day logic, he is so 
eminently our representative man, that, when he speaks, it 
seems as if the people were listening to their own thinking 
aloud. The dignity of his thought owes nothing to any 
ceremonial garb of words, but to the manly movement that 
comes of settled purpose and an energy of reason that knows 
not what rhetoric means. There has been nothing of Cleon, 
still less of Strepsiades striving to underbid him in dema- 
gogism, to be found in the public utterances of Mr. Lincoln. 
He has always addressed the intelligence of men, never their 
prejudice, their passion, or their ignorance. 


On the day of his death, this simple Western attorney, 
who according to one party was a vulgar joker, and whom 
the doctrinaires among his own supporters accused of want- 
ing every element of statesmanship, was the most absolute 
ruler in Christendom, and this solely by the hold his good- 
humored sagacity had laid on the hearts and understandings 
of hiscountrymen. Nor was this all, for it appeared that he 
had drawn the great majority, not only of his fellow-citizens, 
but of mankind also, to his side. So strong and so per- 
suasive is honest manliness without a single quality of ro- 
‘mance or unreal sentiment to help it! A civilian during 
times of the most captivating military achievement, awk- 
-ward, with no skill in the lower technicalities of manners, 

he left behind him a fame beyond that of any conqueror, the 
memory of a grace higher than that of outward person, and 
of a gentlemanliness deeper than mere breeding. Never 
before that startled April morning did such multitudes of 
men shed tears for the death of one they had never seen, as 
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if with him a friendly presence had been taken away from 
their lives, leaving them colder and darker. Never was 
funeral panegyric so eloquent as the silent look of sympathy 
which strangers exchanged when they met on that day. 
Their common manhood had lost a kinsman. _ = 
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Mr. President and Fellow Citizens of New York: 

THE facts with which I shall deal this evening are mainly 
old and familiar; nor is there anything new in the general 
use I shall make of them. If there shall be any novelty, it 
will be in the mode of presenting the facts, and the infer- 
ences and observations following that presentation. In his 
speech last autumn at Columbus, Ohio, as reported in the-7~ 
New York Times, Senator Douglas said: fi Our fathers; 
when they framed the government under which we live, 
understood this question just as well, and even better, than 
we do now.’ 

I fully indorse this, and I adopt it as a text for this dis- 
course. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and an 
agreed starting-point for a discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of the Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. 
It simply leaves the inquiry: What was the understanding 
those fathers had of the question mentioned? 

What is the frame of government under which we live? 
The answer must be, ‘‘The Constitution of the United 
States.”’ That Constitution consists of the original, framed 
in 1787, and under which the present government first went 
into operation, and twelve subsequently framed amend- 
ments, the first ten of which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the Constitution? I 
suppose the ‘‘thirty-nine’’ who signed the original instru- 
ment may be fairly called our fathers who framed that part 
of the present government. It is almost exactly true to say 
they framed it, and it is altogether true to say they fairly 
represented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation 
at that time. Their names, being familiar to nearly all, 
and accessible to quite all, need not now be repeated. 
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I take these ‘‘thirty-nine,” for the present, as being — 
“our fathers who framed the government under which we © 


live.’ What is the question which, according to the text, 


those fathers understood ‘‘just as well, and even better, 


oFiei we do now’’? 

“1+ is this: Does the proper division of local from Federal 
ye or anything in the Constitution, forbid our Fed- 
eral Government to control as to slavery in our Federal 
Territories? 

Upon this, Senator Douglas holds the affirmative, and 
Republicans the negative. This affirmation and denial 
form an issue; and this issue — this question — is precisely 
what the text declares our fathers understood ‘‘better than 
we.” Let us now inquire whether the “thirty-nine,” or 
any of them, ever acted upon this question; and if they did, 
how they acted upon it — how they expressed that better 
understanding: In 1784, three years before the Consti- 
tution, the United States then owning the Northwestern 
Territory, and no other, the Congress of the Confederation 
had before them the question of prohibiting slavery in that 


Territory; and four of the “thirty-nine” who afterward — 
framed the Constitution were in that Congress, and voted — 


on that question. Of these, Roger Sherman, Thomas 
Mifflin, and Hugh Williamson voted for the prohibition, 
thus showing that, in their understanding, no line dividing 
local from Federal authority, nor anything else, properly 
forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery 
in Federal territory. The other of the four, James McHenry, 


voted against the prohibition, showing that for some cause 


he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the Constitution, but while the con- 
vention was in session framing it, and while the North- 
western Territory still was the only Territory owned by the 
United States, the same question of prohibiting slavery in 
the Territory again came before the Congress of the Con- 


federation; and two more of the “thirty-nine” who after- — 


ward signed the Constitution were in that Congress, and 
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voted on the question. They were William Blount and 
William Few; and they both voted for the prohibition — 
thus showing that in their understanding no line dividing 
local from Pederal authority, nor anything else, properly 
forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery in 
Federal territory. This time the prohibition became a law, 
being part of what is now well known as the Ordinance 
of ’87. 
~ The question of Federal control of slavery in the Terri- 
tories seems not to have been directly before the convention 
which framed the original Constitution; and hence it is not 
recorded that the ‘thirty-nine,’ or any of them, while en- 
gaged on that instrument, expressed any opinion on ae 
Be ecee question, 

In 1789, by the first Congress which sat under the Con 
stitution, an act was passed to enforce the Ordinance of ’87, 
including the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern 
Territory The bill for this act was reported by one of the 
“Chirty-n -nine’’ — Thomas Fitzsimmons, then a member of 
the House of Representatives from Pennsylvania. It went 
through all its stages without a word of opposition, and 
finally passed both branches without ayes and nays, which 
is equivalent to a unanimous passage. In this Congress 
there were sixteen of the thirty-nine fathers who framed the 
original Constitution. They were John Langdon, Nicholas 
Gilman, William S. Johnson, Roger Sherman, Robert 
Morris, Thomas Fitzsimmons, William Few, Abraham 
Baldwin, Rufus King, William Paterson, George Clymer, 
Richard Bassett, George Read, Pierce Butler, Daniel Car- 
roll, and James Madison. 

This shows that, in their understanding, no line dividing 
local from Federal authority, nor anything in the Constitu- 
‘tion, properly forbade Congress to prohibit slavery in the 
Federal Territory; else both their fidelity to correct prin- 
ciple, and their oath to support the Constitution, would 
have constrained them to oppose the prohibition. 

Again, George Washington, another of the “thirty-nine,” 
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was then President of the United States, and as such ap- 
proved and signed the bill, thus completing its validity as 
a law, and thus showing that, in his understanding, no line 
dividing local from Federal authority, nor anything in the 
Constitution, forbade the Federal Ee la: to control 
as to slavery in Federal territory. 

. No great while after the adoption of the original Constitu- 
£>tion, North Carolina ceded to the Federal Government the 
country now constituting the State of Tennessee; and a few 
years later Georgia ceded that which now constitutes the 
States of Mississippiand Alabama. In both deeds of cession 
it was made a condition by the ceding States that the Fed- 
eral Government should not prohibit slavery in the ceded 
country. Besides this, slavery was then actually in the 
ceded country. Under these circumstances, Congress, on 
taking charge of these countries, did not absolutely prohibit 
slavery within them. But they did interfere with it — take 
control of it — even there, to a certain extent. In 1708, 
Congress organized the Territory of Mississippi. In the act 
of organization they prohibited the bringing of slaves into 
the Territory from any place without the United States, by- 
fine, and giving freedom to slaves so brought. This act 
passed both branches of Congress without yeas and nays. 
In that Congress were three of the ‘‘thirty-nine’’ who 
framed the original Constitution. They were John Langdon, 
George Read, and Abraham Baldwin. They all probably 
voted for it. Certainly they would have placed their op- 
position to it upon record if, in their understanding, any 
line dividing local from Federal authority, or anything in 
the Constitution, properly forbade the Federal Govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in Federal territory. 

In 1803, the Federal Government purchased the Louisiara 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from 
certain of our own States; but this Louisiana country was 
acquired from a foreign nation. In 1804, Congress gave a 
territorial organization to that part of it which now consti- 
tutes the State of Louisiana. New Orleans, lying within 
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that part, was an old and comparatively large city. There 
were other considerable towns and settlements, and slavery 
was extensively and thoroughly intermingled with the 
people. Congress did not, in the Territorial Act, prohibit 
slavery ; but they did interfere with it — take control of it — 
in a more marked and extensive way than they did in the 
case of Mississippi. The substance of the pron oy therein 
made in relation to slaves was: — 
Ist,. That no slave should be imported into the Torsion 
from foreign parts. 
2d. That no slave should be carried into it who had been 
imported into the United States since the first day of Mey 
1798. 
3d. That no slave should be carried into it, except by ees be 
owner, and for his own use as a settler; the penalty in all» 
the cases being a fine upon the violator of the law, and free- | p 
dom to the slave. 

This act also was passed without ayes or nays. In the 
Congress which passed it there were two of the “thirty- 

“nine.” They were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Day- 
ton. As stated in the case of Mississippi, it is probable they 
both voted for it. They would not have allowed it to pass 
without recording their opposition to it if, in their under- 
standing, it violated either the line properly dividing local 
from Federal authority, or any provision of the Constitu- 
tion. 

In 1819-20 came and passed the Missouri question. 
Many votes were taken, by yeas and nays, in both branches 
of Congress, upon the various phases of the general question. 
‘Two of the ‘thirty-nine’ — Rufus King and Charles 
Pinckney — were members of that Congress. Mr. King 
‘steadily voted for slavery prohibition and against all com- 
promises, while Mr. Pinckney as steadily voted against 
slavery prohibition and against all compromises. By this, 
Mr. King showed that, in his understanding, no line dividing 
local from Federal authority, nor anything in the Consti- 
tution, was violated by Congress prohibiting slavery in 
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Federal territory; while Mr. Pinckney, by his votes, showed 
that, in his understanding, there was some sufficient reason 
for opposing such prohibition in that case. 

The cases I have mentioned are the only acts of the 
“thirty-nine,” or of any of them, upon the direct issue, 
which I have been able to discover. 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted as being four in 
1784, two in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two in 
1804, and two in 1819-20, there would be thirty of them. 
But this would be counting John Langdon, Roger Sherman, 
William Few, Rufus King, and George Read each twice, and 
Abraham Baldwin three times. The true number of those » 
of the ‘‘thirty-nine’’ whom I have shown to have acted upon 
the question which, by the text, they understood better 
than we, is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not shown to have 
acted upon it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our thirty-nine 
fathers ‘‘who framed the government under which we live,” - 
who have, upon their official responsibility and their cor- 
poral oaths, acted upon the very question which the text 
affirms they ‘‘understood just as well, and even better, 
than we do now’’; and twenty-one of them—a clear 
majority of the whole “‘thirty-nine’’ — so acting upon it as 
to make them guilty of gross political impropriety and wilful 
perjury if, in their understanding, any proper division be- 
tween local and Federal authority, or anything in the Con- 
stitution they had made themselves, and sworn to support, 
forbade the Federal Government to control as to slavery 
in the Federal Territories. Thus the twenty-one acted; 
and, as actions speak louder than words, so actions under 
such responsibility speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty-three voted against congressional pro- 
hibition of slavery in the Federal Territories, in the instances 
in which they acted upon the question. But for what rea- 
sons they so voted is not known. They may have done so 
because they thought a proper division of local from Fed- 
eral authority, or some provision or principle of the Con- 
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stitution, stood in the way; or they may, without any such 
question, have voted against the prohibition on what ap- 
peared to them to be sufficient grounds of expediency. No 
one who has sworn to support the Constitution can con- 
scientiously vote for what he understands to be an uncon- 
stitutional measure, however expedient he may think it; 
but one may and ought to vote against a measure which he 
deems constitutional if, at the same time, he deems it in- 
expedient. It, therefore, would be unsafe to set down even 
the two who voted against the prohibition as having done 
‘so because, in their understanding, any proper division of 
local from Federal authority, or anything in the Constitu- 
tion, forbade the Federal Government to control as to 
‘slavery in Federal territory. 

The remaining sixteen of the “‘thirty-nine,’”’ so far as I 
have discovered, have left no record of their understanding 
‘upon the direct question of Federal control of slavery in the 
Federal Territories. But there is much reason to believe 
‘that their understanding upon that question would not have 
appeared different from that of their twenty-three compeers, 
had it been manifested at all. 

_ For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have 
‘purposely omitted whatever understanding may have been 
manifested by any person, however distinguished, other than 
‘the thirty-nine fathers who framed the original Constitu- 
tion; and, for the same reason, I have also omitted what- 
ever understanding may have been manifested by any of 
the ‘thirty-nine’ even on any other phase of the general 
question of slavery. If we should look into their acts and 
declarations on those other phases, as the foreign slave- 
trade, and the morality and policy of slavery generally, it 
would appear to us that, on the direct question of Federal 
control of slavery in Federal Territories, the sixteen, if they 
had acted at all, would probably have acted just as the 
twenty-three did. Among that sixteen were several of the 
most noted anti-slavery men of those times, —as Dr. 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and Gouverneur Morris, — 
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while there was not one now known to have been otherwise, 
unless it may be John Rutledge, of South Carolina. 

The sum of the whole is that of our thirty-nine fathers 
who framed the original Constitution, twenty-one — a clear 
majority of the whole —certainly understood that no 
proper division of local from Federal authority, nor any part 
of the Constitution, forbade the Federal Government to 
control slavery in the Federal Territories; while all the rest 
had probably the same understanding. Such, unquestion- 
ably, was the understanding of our fathers who framed the 
original Constitution; and the text affirms that they under- 
stood the question ‘‘better than we.”’ 

But, so far, I have been considering the understanding of 
the question manifested by the framers of the original Con- 
stitution. In and by the original instrument, a mode was 
provided for amending it; and, as I have already stated, the 
present frame of ‘‘the government under which we live”’ 
consists of that original, and twelve amendatory articles” 
framed and adopted since. Those who now insist that 
Federal control of slavery in Federal Territories violates the 
Constitution, point us to the provisions which they sup- 
pose it thus violates; and, as I understand, they all fix upon 
provisions in these amendatory articles, and not in the orig- 
inal instrument. The Supreme Court, in the Dred Scott 
case, plant themselves upon the Fifth Amendment, which 
provides that no person shall be deprived of ‘‘life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law’’; while Senator Douglas 
and his peculiar adherents plant themselves upon the Tenth 
Amendment, providing that ‘‘the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution” ‘‘are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” 

Now, it so happens that these amendments were framed 
by the first Congress which sat under the Constitution — 
the identical Congress which passed the act, already men- 
tioned, enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the North- 
western Territory. Not only was it the same Congress, but 
they were the identical, same individual men who, at the 
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same session, and at the same time within the session, had 
under consideration, and in progress toward maturity, these 
constitutional amendments, and this act prohibiting slavery 
in all the territory the nation then owned. The constitu- 
tional amendments were introduced before, and passed 
after, the act enforcing the Ordinance of ’87; so that, during 
the whole pendency of the act to enforce the Ordinance, the 
constitutional amendments were also pending. 

The seventy-six members of that Congress, including 
sixteen of the framers of the original Constitution, as before 
stated, were preéminently our fathers who framed that part 
of “the government under which we live” which is now 
claimed as forbidding the Federal Government to control 
slavery in the Federal Territories. 

Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to 
affirm that the two things which that Congress deliber- 
ately framed, and carried to maturity at the same time, are 
absolutely inconsistent with each other? And does not such 
‘affirmation become impudently absurd when coupled with 
the other affirmation, from the same mouth, that those who 
did the two things alleged to be inconsistent, understood 
whether they really were inconsistent better than we — 
better than he who affirms that they are inconsistentj«# 

It is surely safe to assume that the thirty-nine framers of 
the original Constitution, and the seventy-six members of 
the Congress which framed the amendments thereto, taken 
together, do certainly include those who may be fairly called 
“our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live.” And so assuming, I defy any man to show that any 
one of them ever, in his whole life, declared that, in his un- 
derstanding, any proper division of local from Federal au- 
thority, or any part of.the Constitution, forbade the Federal 
Government to control as to slavery in the Federal Terri- 
tories. I goa-step further. I defy any one to show that 
any living man in the whole world ever did, prior to the be- 
ginning of the present century (and I might almost say 
prior to the beginningof the last half of the present century), 
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declare that, in his understanding, any proper division of 
local from Federal authority, or any part of the Constitu- 
tion, forbade the Federal Government to control as to slav- 
ery in the Federal Territories. To those who now so declare 
I give not only ‘‘our fathers who framed the government 
under which we live,’’ but with them all other living men 
within the century in which it was framed, among whom 
to search, and they shall not be able to find the evidence of 
a single man agreeing with them. 

Now, and here, let me guard a little against being mis- 
understood. I do not mean to say we are bound to follow 
_implicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so would be 
to discard all the lights of current experience — to reject all 
progress, all improvement. What I do say is that if we 
would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any 
case, we should do so upon evidence so conclusive, and ar- 
» gument so clear, that even their great authority, fairly con- 
sidered and weighed, cannot stand; and most surely not in* 
a case whereof we ourselves declare they understood the 

question better than we. 

If any man at this day sincerely believes that a proper 
division of local from Federal authority, or any part of the 
Constitution, forbids the Federal Government to control as 
to slavery in the Federal Territories, he is right to say so, 
and to enforce his position by all truthful evidence and fair 
argument which he can. But he has no right to mislead 
others, who have less access to history, and less leisure to 
study it, into the false belief that ‘‘our fathers who framed 
the government under which we live’ were of the same 
opinion — thus substituting falsehood and deception for 
truthful evidence and fair argument. If any man at this 
day sincerely believes ‘‘our fathers who framed the govern- 
ment under which we live” used and applied principles, in 
other cases, which ought to have led them to understand 
that a proper division of local from Federal authority, or 
some part of the Constitution, forbids the Federal Govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories, he 
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is right to say so. But he should, at the same time, brave 
the responsibility of declaring that, in his opinion, he under- 
stands their principles better than they did themselves; and 
especially should he not shirk that responsibility by assert- 
ing that they ‘“‘understood the question just as well, and 
even better, than we do now.” 

But enough! Let all who believe that ‘‘our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live understood 
this question just as well, and even better, than we do now,” 
speak as they spoke, and act as they acted uponit. This is 
all Republicans ask — all Republicans desire — in relation 
to slavery. As those fathers marked it, so let it be again 
‘marked, as an evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated 
‘and protected only because of and so far as its actual 
presence among us makes that toleration and protection a 
necessity. Let all the guaranties those fathers gave it be 
‘not grudgingly, but fully and fairly, maintained. For this 
Republicans contend, and with this, so far as I know or be- 
‘lieve, they will be content. 

And now, if they would listen, — as I suppose they will 
not, — I would address a few words to the Southern people. 

I would say to them: You consider yourselves a reason- 
able and a just people; and I consider that in the general 
qualities of reason and justice you are not inferior to any 
‘other people. Still, when you speak of us Republicans, you 
do so only to denounce us as reptiles, or, at the best, as no 
better than outlaws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or 
murderers, but nothing like it to “‘Black Republicans.”” In 
all your contentions with one another, each of you deems an 
unconditional condemnation of ‘‘ Black Republicanism” as 
the first thing to be attended to. Indeed, such condemna- 
tion of us seems to be an indispensable prerequisite — license, 
so to speak — among you to be admitted or permitted to 
speak at all. Now can you or not be prevailed upon to 
pause and to consider whether this is quite just to us, or 
even to yourselves? Bring forward your charges and speci- 
fications, and then be patient long enough to hear us deny 


or justify. 
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You say we are sectional. Wedeny it. That makes an 
issue; and the burden of proof is upon you. You produce 
your proof; and what is it? Why, that our party has no 
existence in your section — gets no votes in your section._ 
The fact is substantially true; but does it prove the issue? 
‘If it does, then in case we should, without change of prin- 
ciple, begin to get votes.in your section, we should thereby 
cease to be sectional. You cannot escape this conclusion; 
and yet, are you willing to abide by it?) If you are, you will 
probably soon find that we have ceased to be sectional, for 
we shall get votes in your section this very year. You will 
then begin to discover, as the truth plainly is, that your 
proof does not touch the issue. The fact that we get no 
votes in your section is a fact of your making, and not of 
ours. And if there be fault in that fact, that fault is pri- 
marily yours, and remains so until you show that we repel 
you by some wrong principle or practice. If we do repel you 
by any wrong principle or practice, the fault is ours; but this: 
brings you to where you ought to have started — to a dis- 
cussion of the right or wrong of our principle. If our prin- 
ciple, put in practice, would wrong your section for the bene- 
fit of ours, or for any other object, then our principle, and 
we with it, are sectional, and are justly opposed and de- 
nounced as such. Meet us, then, on the question of whether 
our principle, put in practice, would wrong your section; and 
so meet us as if it were possible that something may be said 
on our side. Do you accept the challenge?) No! Then 
you really believe that the principle which ‘‘our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live,’”’ thought so 
clearly right as to adopt it, and indorse it again and again, 
upon their official oaths, is in fact so clearly Wrong as to de- 
mand your condemnation without a moment’s consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces thé warning’ 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his Fare- 
well Address. Less than eight years before Washington 
gave that warning, he had, as President of the United 
States, approved and signed an act of Congress enforcing the 
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prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which 
act embodied the policy of the Government upon that sub- 
ject up to and at the very moment he penned that warning; 
and about one year after he penned it, he wrote Lafayette 
that he considered that prohibition a wise measure, express- 
ing in the same connection his hope that we should at some 
time have a confederacy of free States. 
Bearing this in mind, and seeing that sectionalism has 
since arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon 
in your hands against us, or in our hands against you? 
Could Washington himself speak, would he cast the blame 
yof that sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, or upon 
iyou, who repudiate it?) We respect that warning of Wash- 
ington, and we commend it to you, together with his ex- 
ample pointing to the right application of it. 
~ But you say you are conservative — eminently conserva- 
_ tive — while we are revolutionary, destructive, or some- 
thing of the sort. What is conservatism? Is it not ad- 
- herence to the old and tried, against the new and untried? 
We stick to, contend for, the identical old policy on the 
point in controversy which was adopted by ‘‘our fathers 
who framed the government under which we live’’; while 
you with one accord reject, and scout, and spit upon that 
old policy, and insist upon substituting something new. 
- True, you disagree among yourselves as to what that sub- 
stitute shall be. You are divided on new propositions and 
plans, but you are unanimous in rejecting and denouncing 
the old policy of the fathers. Some of you are for reviving 
the foreign slave-trade; some for a congressional slave code 
for the Territories; some for Congress forbidding the Terri- 
tories to prohibit slavery within their limits; some for main- 
taining slavery in the Territories through the judiciary ; some 
for the ‘‘gur-reat pur-rinciple”’ that ‘‘if one man would en- 
slave another, no third man should object,’’ fantastically 
called ‘popular sovereignty”; but never a man among you 
is in favor of Federal prohibition of slavery in Federal Ter- 
ritories, according to the practice of ‘‘our fathers who 
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framed the government under which we live.’’ Not one of 
all your various plans can show a precedent or an advocate 
in the century within which our government originated. 
Consider, then, whether your claim of conservatism for your- 
selves, and your charge of destructiveness against us, are 
based on the most clear and stable foundations. 

Again, you say we have made the slavery question more 
prominent than it formerly was. We deny it. We admit 
that it is more prominent, but we deny that we made it so. 
It was not we, but you, who discarded the old policy of the 
fathers. We resisted, and still resist, your innovation; and 
thence comes the greater prominence of the question. 
Would you have that question reduced to its former pro- 
portions? Go back to that old policy. What has been 
will be again, under the same conditions. If you would have 
the peace of the old times, readopt the precepts and policy 
‘\of the old times. 
~ You charge that we stir up insurrections among your: 
«slaves. We deny it; and what is your proof? MHarper’s 
Ferry! John Brown!! John Brown was no Republican; 
and you have failed to implicate a single Republican in his 
Harper’s Ferry enterprise. If any member of our party is 
guilty in that matter, you know it, or you do not know it. 
If you do know it, you are inexcusable for not designating 
the man and proving the fact. If you do not know it, you 
are inexcusable for asserting it, and especially for persisting 
in the assertion after you have tried and failed to make the 
proof. You need not be told that persisting in a charge 
which one does not know to be true, is simply malicious 
slander. 

Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided 
or encouraged the Harper’s Ferry affair, but still insist that 
our doctrines and declarations necessarily lead to such 
results. We do not believe it. We know we hold no doc- 
trine, and make no declaration, which were not held to and 
made by ‘‘our fathers who framed the government under 
which we live.’ You never dealt fairly by us in relation tc 
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this affair. When it occurred, some important State elec- 
tions were near at hand, and you were in evident glee with 
the belief that, by charging the blame upon us, you could get 
an advantage of us in those elections. The elections came, 
and your expectations were not quite fulfilled. Every Re- 
publican man knew that, as to himself at least, your charge 
was a slander, and he was not much inclined by it to cast his 
vote in your favor. Republican doctrines and declarations 
are accompanied with a continual protest against any inter- 
ference whatever with your slaves, or with you about your 
slaves. Surely, this does not encourage them to revolt. 
True, we do, in common with “our fathers who framed the 
- government under which we live,” declare our belief that 
slavery is wrong; but the slaves do not hear us declare 
even this. For anything we say or do, the slaves would 
scarcely know there is a Republican party. I believe they 
- would not, in fact, generally know it but for your mis- 
representations of us in their hearing. In your political 
. contests among yourselves, each faction charges the other 
with sympathy with Black Republicanism; and then, to 
give point to the charge, defines Black Republicanism to 
simply be insurrection, blood, and thunder among the slaves. 
* Slave insurrections are no more common now than they 
were before the Repubiican party was organized. What in- 
. duced the Southampton insurrection, twenty-eight years 
ago, in which at least three times as many lives were lost as 
at Harper’s Ferry? You can scarcely stretch your very 
elastic fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was ‘‘got 
up by Black Republicanism.”’ In the present state of things 
‘in the United States, I do not think a general, or even a very 
extensive, slave insurrection is possible. The indispensable 
concert of action cannot be obtained. The slaves have no 
means of rapid communication; nor can incendiary freemen, 
black or white, supply it. The explosive materials are 
“everywhere in parcels; but there neither are, nor can be 
supplied, the indispensable connecting trains. 
Much is said by Southern people about the affection of 
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slaves for their masters and mistresses; and a part of it, at 
least, is true. A plot for an uprising could scarcely be de- 
vised and communicated to twenty individuals before some 
one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or mistress, 
would divulge it. This is the rule; and the slave revolution 
in Hayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring 
under peculiar circumstances. The Gunpowder Plot of 
British history, though not connected with slaves, was more 
in point. In that case, only about twenty were admitted 
to the secret; and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save a 
friend, betrayed the plot to that friend, and, by consequence, 
averted the calamity. Occasional poisonings from the 
kitchen, and open or stealthy assassinations in the field, and 
local revolts extending to a score or so, will continue to 
occur as the natural results of slavery; but no general in- 
surrection of slaves, as I think, can happen in this country 
for a long time. Whoever much fears, or much hopes, for 
such an event, will be alike disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, 
“It is still in our power to direct the process of emancipation 
and deportation peaceably, and in such slow degrees, as that 
the evil will wear off insensibly; and their places be, parz 
passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the contrary, 
it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder at 
the prospect held up.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the 
power of emancipation is in the Federal Government. He 
spoke of Virginia; and, as to the power of emancipation, I 
speak of the slaveholding States only. The Federal Goy- 
ernment, however, as we insist, has the power of restraining 
the extension of the institution — the power to insure that a 
slave insurrection shall never occur on any American soil 
which is now free from slavery 

John Brown’s effort was pe¢uliar. It was not a slave in- 
surrection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a re- 
volt among slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. 
In fact, it was so absurd that the slaves, with all their ig- 
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norance, saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That 
affair, in its philosophy, corresponds with the many at- 
tempts, related in history, at the assassination of kings and 
emperors. An enthusiast broods over the oppression of a 
people till he fancies himself commissioned by Heaven to 
liberate them. He ventures the attempt, which ends in 
little less than his own execution. Orsini’s attempt on 
Louis Napoleon, and John Brown’s attempt at Harper’s 
Ferry, were, in their philosophy, precisely the same. The 
eagerness to cast blame on old England in the one case, and 
on New England in the other, does not disprove the same- 
ness of the two things. 

And how much would it avail you, if you could, by the 
use of John Brown, Helper’s book, and the like, break up the 
Republican organization? Human action can be modified 
to some extent, but human nature cannot be changed. 

- There is a judgment and a feeling against slavery in this na- 
tion, which cast at least a million and a half of votes. You 
cannot destroy that judgment and feeling — that sentiment 
— by breaking up the political organization which rallies 
around it. You can scarcely scatter and disperse an army 
which has been formed into order in the face of your heavi- 
est fire; but if you could, how much would you gain by forc- 
ing the sentiment which created it out of the peaceful chan- 
nel of the ballot-box into some other channel? What would 
that other channel probably be? Would the number of John 
Browns be lessened or enlarged by the operation? 

‘. But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 

¥ denial of your constitutional rights. 

*~ That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be 

‘\palliated, if not fully justified, were we proposing, by the 

_mere force of numbers, to deprive you of some right plainly 
written down in the Constitution. But we are proposing no 
such thing, 

When you make these declarations you have a specific and 
‘well-understood allusion to an assumed constitutional right 
of yours to take slaves into the Federal Territories, and to 
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hold them there as property. But no such right is specifi- 
cally written in the Constitution. That instrument is liter- 
ally silent about any such right. We, on the contrary, deny 
that such a right has any existence in the Constitution, even 
by implication. 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is that you will 
destroy the government, unless you be allowed to construe 
and force the Constitution as you please, on all points in dis- 
pute between youand us. You will rule or ruin in all events. 

This, plainly stated, is your language. Perhaps you will 
say the Supreme Court has decided the disputed constitu- 
tional question in your favor. Not quite so. But waiving - 
the lawyer’s distinction between dictum and decision, the 
Court has decided the question for you in a sort of way. 
The Court has substantially said, it is your constitutional 
right to take slaves into the Federal Territories, and to hold 
them there as property. When I say the decision was made 
in a sort of way, I mean it was made in a divided court, by a 
bare majority of the judges, and they are not quite agreeing 
with one another in the reasons for making it; that it is so 
made as that its avowed supporters disagree with one an- 
other about its meaning, and that it was mainly based upon 
a mistaken statement of fact — the statement in the opinion 
that ‘‘the right of property in a slave is distinctly and ex- 
pressly affirmed in the Constitution.”’ 

An inspection of the Constitution will show that the right 
of property in a slave is not ‘‘distinctly and expressly 
affirmed” in it. Bear in mind, the judges do not pledge 
their judicial opinion that such right is impliedly affirmed in 
the Constitution; but they pledge their veracity that it is 
‘‘distinctly and expressly’’ affirmed there — “distinctly,” 
that is, not mingled with anything else — ‘‘expressly,” that 
is, in words meaning just that, without the aid of any infer- 
ence, and susceptible of no other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such 
right is affirmed in the instrument by implication, it would 
be open to others to show that neither the word ‘‘slave”’ nor 
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slavery” is to be found in the Constitution, nor the word 
_ property”’ even, in any connection with language alluding 
to the things slave, or slavery; and that, wherever in that in- 
strument the slave is alluded to, he is called a ““person’’; and 
wherever his master’s legal right in relation to him is alluded 
to, it is spoken of as ‘‘service or labor which may be due” — 
as a debt payable in service or labor. Also it would be open 
_to show, by contemporaneous history, that this mode of 

alluding to slaves and slavery, instead of speaking of them, 
was employed on purpose to exclude from the Constitution 
the idea that there could be property in man. 

To show all this is easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought 

to their notice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will 
withdraw the mistaken statement, and reconsider the con- 
clusion based upon it? 
_,» And then it is to be remembered that:‘‘our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live’’—the men 
‘ who made the Constitution — decided this same constitu- 
tional question in our favor long ago: decided it without 
_ division among themselves when making the decision; with- 
_ out division among themselves about the meaning of it after 
it was made, and, so far as any evidence is left, without bas- 
ing it upon any mistaken statement of facts. 

Under all these circumstances, do you really feel your- 
selves justified to break up this government unless such a 
court decision as yours is shall be at once submitted to as a 
conclusive and final rule of political action? But you will 
not abide the election of a Republican President! In that 
supposed event, you say, you will destroy the Union; and 
then, you say, the great crime of having destroyed it will be 
uponus! That iscool. A highwayman holds a pistol tomy 
ear, and mutters through his teeth, ‘Stand and deliver, or I 
shall kill you, and then you will be a murderer!” 

To be sure, what a robber demanded of me — my money 
— was my own;and I had a clear right to keep it; but it was 
no more my own than my vote is my own; and the threat of 
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death to me, to extort my money, and the threat of destruc- 
tion to the Union, to extort my vote, can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished in principle. 

A few words now to the Republicans. It is exceedingly 
desirable that all parts of this great Confederacy shall be at 
peace, and in harmony one with another. Let us Republi- 
cans do our part to have it so. Even though much pro- 
voked, let us do nothing through passion and ill temper. 
Even though the Southern people will not so much as listen 
to us, let us calmly consider their demands, and yield to 
them if, in our deliberate view of our duty, we possibly can. 
Judging by all they say and do, and by the subject and na- 
ture of their controversy with us, let us determine, if we can, 
what will satisfy them. 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally 
surrendered to them? We know they willnot. In all their 
present complaints against us, the Territories are scarcely 
mentioned. Invasions and insurrections are the rage now. - 
Will it satisfy them if, in the future, we have nothing to do 
with invasions and insurrections? We know it will not. 
We so know, because we know we never had anything to do 
with invasions and insurrections; and yet this total ab- 
staining does not exempt us from the charge and the de- 
nunciation. 

The question recurs, What will satisfy them? Simply 
this: we must not only let them alone, but we must somehow 
convince them that we do let them alone. This, we know 
by experience, is no easy task. We have been so trying to 
convince them from the very beginning of our organization, 
but with no success. In all our platforms and speeches we 
have constantly protested our purpose to let them alone; but 
this has had no tendency to convince them. Alike un- 
availing to convince them is the fact that they have never 
detected a man of us in any attempt to disturb them. 

These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, 
what will convince them? This, and this only: cease to call 
slavery wrong, and join them in calling it right. And this 
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must be done thoroughly — done in acts as well as in words. 
Silence will not be tolerated — we must place ourselves 
avowedly with them. Senator Douglas’s new sedition law 
must be enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations 
that slavery is wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in 
pulpits, or in private. We must arrest and return their 
fugitive slaves with greedy pleasure. We must pull down 
our free State constitutions. The whole atmosphere must 
be disinfected from all taint of opposition to slavery, before 
they will cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from 
us. 

-I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in 
this way. Most of them would probably say to us, ‘‘Let us 
alone; do nothing to us, and say what you please about 
slavery.” But we do let them alone, — have never dis- 
turbed them, — so that, after all, it is what we say which 
| dissatisfies them. They will continue to accuse us of doing, 
until we cease saying. 

I am also aware they have not as yet in terms demanded 
the overthrow of our free State constitutions. Yet those 
constitutions declare the wrong of slavery with more solemn 
_ emphasis than do all other sayings against it; and when all 
these other sayings shall have been silenced, the overthrow 
of these constitutions will be demanded, and nothing be left 
to resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary that 
they do not demand the whole of this just now. Demanding 
what they do, and for the reason they do, they can volun- 
tarily stop nowhere short of this consummation. Holding, 
as they do, that slavery is morally right and socially ele- 
vating, they cannot cease to demand a full national recogni- 
tion of it as a legal right and a social blessing. . 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground save 
our conviction that slavery is wrong. [If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it are themselves 
wrong, and should be silenced and swept away. If it is 
right, we cannot justly object to its nationality — its uni- 
versality; if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its 
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extension — its enlargement. All they ask we could readily | 


grant, if we thought slavery right; all we ask they could as © 


ape ag 


’ 


readily grant, if they thought it wrong. Their thinking it — 


right and our thinking it wrong is the precise fact upon which 
depends the whole controversy. Thinking it right, as they 
do, they are not to blame for desiring its full recognition as 


being right; but thinking it wrong, as we do, can we yield to — 


them? Can we cast our votes with their view, and against 


our own? -In view of our moral, social, and political re- © 


sponsibilities, can we do this? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it 
alone where it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the nation; but can we, 
while our votes will prevent it, allow it to spread into the 
national Territories, and to overrun us here in these free 
States? If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand 
by our duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted 


by none of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are ~ 


so industriously plied and belabored — contrivances such as 
groping for some middle ground between the right and the 
wrong: vain as the search for a man who should be neither 
a living man nor a dead man; such asa policy of ‘‘don’t care”’ 
on a question about which all true men do care; such as 
Union appeals beseeching true Union men to yield to Dis- 
unionists, reversing the divine rule, and calling, not the sin- 
ners, but the righteous to repentance; such as invocations to 
Washington, imploring men to unsay what Washington said 
and undo what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accu- 
sations against us, nor frightened from it by menaces of 
destruction to the government, nor of dungeons to our- 
selves. Let us have faith that right makes might, and in 


that faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 


stand it. 
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) FAREWELL TO THE CITIZENS OF o 
Ohara (Tirre& SPRINGFIELD — 


AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY Li oo! 


My FrrEnps: — No one, not in my situation, can appreci- 
ate my feeling of sadness at this parting. To this place, and 
the kindness of these people, I owe everything. Here I have 
lived a quarter of a century, and have passed from a young 
to an old man. Here my children have been born, and one 
is buried. All the strange, checkered past seems to crowd 
upon my mind. I now leave, not knowing when or whether 
ever I may return, with a task before me greater than that 
which rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of 
that Divine Being who ever attended him, I cannot succeed. 
With that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who 
‘can go with me, and remain with you, and be everywhere for 
good, let us confidently hope that all will yet be well. To 
. His care commending you, as I hope in your prayers you will 
commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell. 


/RESPONSE TO AN ADDRESS BY 
GOVERNOR OLIVER P. MORTON 


AT INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, FEBRUARY II, I86I 


GOVERNOR MoRTON AND FELLOW CITIZENS OF THE STATE 
oF INDIANA: — Most heartily do I thank you for this mag- 
nificent reception, and while I cannot take to myself any 
share of the compliment thus paid, more than that which 
pertains to a mere instrument, an accidental instrument 
perhaps I should say, of a great cause, I yet must look upon 
it as a most magnificent reception, and as such most heartily 
do I thank you for it. You have been pleased to address 
yourself to me chiefly in behalf of this glorious Union in 
which we live, in all of which you have my hearty sympathy, 
and, as far ds may be within my power, will have, one and 
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inseparably, my hearty coéperation. While I do not ex- 
pect, upon this occasion, or until I get to Washington, to 
attempt any lengthy speech, I will only say that to the sal- 
vation of the Union there needs but one single thing, the 
hearts of a people like yours. When the people rise in mass 
in behalf of the Union and the liberties of this country, truly 
may it be said, ‘‘The gates of hell cannot prevail against 
them.’ In all trying positions in which I shall be placed, 
and doubtless I shall be placed in many such, my reliance 
will be upon you and the people of the United States; and I 
wish you to remember, now and forever, that it is your busi- 
ness, and not mine; that if the union of these states and the 
liberties of this people shall be lost, it is but little to any one 
man of fifty-two years of age, but a great deal to the thirty 
millions of people who inhabit these United States and to 
their posterity in all coming time. It is your business to rise 
up and preserve the Union and liberty for yourselves, and 
not for me. I appeal to you again to constantly bear in- 
mind that not with politicians, not with Presidents, not with 
office seekers, but with you, is the question: Shall the Union 
and shall the liberties of this country be preserved to the 
latest generations? : 


ADDRESS TO: THE LEGISLATURE OF 
INDIANA 


AT INDIANAPOLIS, FEBRUARY I2, I861 


FELLOW CITIZENS OF THE STATE OF INDIANA: — I am here 
to thank you much for this magnificent welcome, and still 
more for the generous support given by your State to that 
political cause which I think is the true and just cause of the 
whole country and the whole world. 

Solomon says there is ‘‘a time to keep silence,” and when 
men wrangle by the mouth with no certainty that they mean 
the same thing while using the same word, it perhaps were as 
well if they would keep silence. 
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The words “coercion” and “invasion” are much used in 
these days, and often with some temper and hot blood. Let 
us make sure, if we can, the meaning of those who use them. 
Let us get the exact definitions of these words, not from dic- 
tionaries, but from the men themselves, who certainly would 
deprecate the things they would represent by the use of the 
words. 

What, then, is coercion? What is invasion? Would the 
marching of an army into South Carolina, without the con- 
sent of her people, and with hostile intent toward them, be 
invasion? I certainly think it would, and it would be coer- 
cion also, if the South Carolinians were forced to submit. 

But if the United States should merely hold and retake its 
own forts and other property, and collect the duties on 
foreign importations, or even withhold the mails from 
places where they were habitually violated, would any or all 
_of these things be invasion or coercion? Do our professed 
lovers of the Union, who spitefully resolve that they wiil 
‘ resist coercion and invasion, understand that such things as 
these, on the part of the United States, would be coercion or 
invasion of a State? If so, their idea of means to preserve 
. the object of their great affection would seem to be exceed- 
ingly thin and airy. If sick, the little pills of the homceo- 
pathist would be much too large for it to swallow. In their 
‘view, the Union, as a family relation, would seem to be no 
regular marriage, but rather a sort of ‘‘free love” arrange- 
ment, to be maintained on passional attraction. 

By the way, in what consists the special sacredness of a 
State? I speak not of the position assigned to the State in 
the Union by the Constitution, for that is a bond we all 

recognize. That position, however, a State cannot carry 
out of the Union with it. I speak of that assumed primary 
right of a State to rule all which is less than itself, and to 
ruin all which is larger than itself. Ifa State and a county, 
in a given case, should be equal in number of inhabitants, in 
what, as a matter of principle, is the State better than the 
county? Would an exchange of name be an exchange of 
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rights? Upon what principle, upon what rightful _prin- 
ciple, may a State, being no more than one fiftieth part of 
the nation in soil and population, break up the nation, and 
then coerce a proportionally large subdivision of itself in the 
most arbitrary way? What mysterious right to play tyrant 
is conferred on a district of country, with its people, by 
merely calling it a State? Fellow-citizens, I am not assert- 
ing anything. I am merely asking questions for you to con- 
sider. And-now allow me to bid you farewell. 


' SREPLY TO THE MAYOR OF ALBANY 


lV 


AT ALBANY, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY I8, 1861 


Mr. Mayor: — I can hardly appropriate to myself the flat- 
tering terms in which you communicate the tender of this 
reception, as personal to myself. I most gratefully accept 
the hospitalities tendered to me, and will not detain you or’ 
the audience with any extended remarks at this time. I pre- 
sume that in the two or three courses through which I shall 
have to go, I shall have to repeat somewhat, and I will there- 
fore only express to you my thanks for this kind reception. 


“REPLY TO GOVERNOR MORGAN OF 
NEW YORK 


AT ALBANY, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY I8, I861 


GOVERNOR MorGANn: — I was pleased to receive an invita- 
tion to visit the capital of the great Empire State of this 
nation while on my way to the Federal capital. I now 
thank you, Mr. Governor, and you, the people of the capital 
of the State of New York, for this most hearty and magnifi- 
cent welcome. If I am not at fault, the great Empire State 
at this time contains a larger population than did the whole 
of the United States of America at the time they achieved 
their national independence, and I was proud to be invited 
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to visit its capital, to meet its citizens, as I now have the 
honor to do. I am notified by your governor that this re- 
ception is tendered by citizens without distinction of party. 
Because of this I accept it the more gladly. In this coun- 
try, and in any country where freedom of thought is toler- 
ated, citizens attach themselves to political parties. It is 
but an ordinary degree of charity to attribute this act to the 
supposition that, in thus attaching themselves to the various 
parties, each man in his own judgment supposes he thereby 
best advances the interest of the whole country. And when 
an election is past, it is altogether befitting a free people, as 
I suppose, that, until the next election, they should be one 
people. The reception you have extended me to-day is not 
given to me personally, — it should not be so, — but as the 
representative, for the time being, of the majority of the na- 
tion. If the election had fallen to any of the more dis- 
tinguished citizens who received the support of the people, 
this same honor should have greeted him that greets me this 
day, in testimony of the universal, unanimous devotion of 
the whole people to the Constitution, the Union, and to the 
perpetual liberties of succeeding generations in this country. 

I have neither the voice nor the strength to address you at 
any greater length. I beg you will therefore accept my most 
grateful thanks for this manifest devotion — not to me, but 
- the institutions of this great and glorious country. 


ADDRESS TO THE LEGISLATURE OF © 
NEW YORK 


AT ALBANY, NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 18, I861 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE STATE oF NEw York: — It is with feelings of great 
diffidence, and, I may say, with feelings of awe perhaps 
greater than I have recently experienced, that I meet you 
here in this place. The history of this great State, the re- 
nown of those great men who have stood here, and have 
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spoken here, and have been heard here, all crowd around my 
fancy, and incline me to shrink from any attempt to address 
you. Yet I have some confidence given me by the generous 
manner in which you have invited me, and by the still more 
generous manner in which you have received me, to speak 
further. You have invited and received me without dis- 
tinction of party. I cannot suppose for a moment that this 
has been done in any considerable degree with reference to 
my personal services, but that it is done in so far as I am 
regarded, at this time, as the representative of the majesty 
of this great nation. I doubt not this is the truth, and the 
whole truth of the case, and this is as it should be. It is 
much more gratifying to me that this reception has been 
given to me as the elected representative of a free people, 
than it could be if tendered merely as an evidence of devo- 
tion to me, or to any one man personally. 

And now I think it were more fitting that I should close 
these hasty remarks. It is true that, while I hold myself, - 
without mock modesty, the humblest of all individuals that 
have ever been elevated to the Presidency, I have a more 
difficult task to perform than any one of them. 

You have generously tendered me the support — the 
united support — of the great Empire State. For this, in 
behalf of the nation — in behalf of the present and future of 
the nation — in behalf of civil and religious liberty for all 
time to come, most gratefully do I thank you. I do not 
propose to enter into an explanation of any particular line of 
policy, as to our present difficulties, to be adopted by the. 
incoming administration. I deem it just to you, to myself, 
to all, that I should see everything, that I should hear every- 
thing, that I should have every light that can be brought 
within my reach, in order that, when I do speak, I shall 
have enjoyed every opportunity to take correct and true 
ground ;.and for this reason I do not propose to speak at this 
time of the policy of the Government. But when the time 
comes, I shall speak, as well as I am able, for the good of the 
present and future of this country — for the good both of 
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the North and of the South — for the good of the one and 
the other, and of all sections of the country. In the mean- 
time, if we have patience, if we restrain ourselves, if we 
allow ourselves not to run off in a passion, I still have con- 
fidence that the Almighty, the maker of the universe, will, 
through the instrumentality of this great and intelligent 
people, bring us through this as He has through all the other 
difficulties of our country. Relying on this, I again thank 
you for this generous reception, A yy 


j sab ionomers od 
hh, ADDRESS * Averett [y 
TO THE SENATE OF NEW JERSEY 


AT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, FEBRUARY 21, 1861 


I aM very grateful to you for the honorable reception of 
_ which J have been the object. I cannot but remember the 
' place that New Jersey holds in our early history. In the 
_ early Revolutionary struggle few of the States among the 
old thirteen had more of the battle fields of the country with- 
in their limits than New Jersey. May I be pardoned if, upon 
this occasion, I mention that away back in my childhood, 
- the earliest days of my being able to read, I got hold of a 
small book, such a one as few of the younger ones have ever 
seen — Weems’s ‘‘Life of Washington.’’ I remember all 
the accounts there given of the battle fields and struggles for 
the liberties of the country, and none fixed themselves upon 
my imagination so deeply as the struggle here at Trenton, 
New Jersey. The crossing of the river, the contest with the 
Hessians, the great hardships endured at that time, all fixed 
themselves upon my memory more than any single Revolu- 
tionary event, and you all know, for you have all been boys, 
how those early impressions last longer than any others. 
I recollect thinking then, boy even though I was, that there 
must have been something more than common that these 
men struggled for. I am exceedingly anxious that that 
thing — that something even more than national independ- 
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ence; that something that held out a great promise to all 
the people of the world to all time to come — I am exceed- 

ingly anxious that this Union, the Constitution, and the 
liberties of the people shall be perpetuated in accordance 
with the original idea for which that struggle was made, 
and I shall be most happy indeed if I shall be a humble in- 
strument in the hands of the Almighty, and of this, His al- 
most chosen people, for perpetuating the object of that great 
struggle. You give me this reception, as I understand, 
without distinction of party. I learn that this body is 
composed of a majority of gentlemen who, in the exercise of 
their best judgment in the choice of a chief magistrate, did 
not think I was the man. I understand, nevertheless, that 
they come forward here to greet me as the constitutionally 
elected President of the United States — as citizens of the 
United States to meet the man who, for the time being, is 
the representative of the majesty of the nation — united by 
the single purpose to perpetuate the Constitution, the . 
Union, and the liberties. of the people. As such, I accept 
this reception more gratefully than I could do did I believe 
it were tendered to me as an individual. 


ws ADDRESS 
°“ TO THE ASSEMBLY OF NEW JERSEY 


AT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, FEBRUARY 21, 1861 


MR. SPEAKER AND GENTLEMEN: — I have just enjoyed the 
honor of a reception by the other branch of this Legislature, 
and I return to you and them my thanks for the reception 
which the people of New Jersey have given through their 
chosen representatives to me as the representative, for the 
time being, of the majesty of the people of the United States. 
I appropriate to myself very little of the demonstrations of 
respect with which I have been greeted. I think little should 
be given to any man, but that it should be a manifestation 
of adherence to the Union and the Constitution. . I under- 
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stand myself to be received here by the representatives of 
the people of New Jersey, a majority of whom differ in 
opinion from those with whom I have acted. This manifes- 
tation is therefore to be regarded by me as expressing their 
devotion to the Union, the Constitution, and the liberties of 
the people. You, Mr. Speaker, have well said that this is a 
time when the bravest and the wisest look with doubt and 
awe upon the aspect presented by our national affairs. Un- 
der these circumstances you will readily see why I should 
not speak in detail of the course I shall deem it best to pur- 
sue. It is proper that I should avail myself of all the infor- 
mation and all the time at my command, in order that when 
_ the time arrives in which I must speak officially, I shall be 
_ able to take the ground which I deem best and safest, and 
from which I may have no occasion to swerve. I shall en- 
deavor to take the ground I deem most just to the North, 
_ the East, the West, the South, the whole country. I take it, 
I hope, in good temper, certainly with no malice toward 
_ any section. [I shall do all that may be in my power to pro- 
mote a peaceful settlement of all our difficulties. The man 
does not live who is more devoted to peace than I am, none 
who would do more to preserve it, but it may be necessary 
- to put the foot down firmly. And if I do my duty and do 
right you will sustain me, will you not? Received as I am 
_ by the members of a legislature the majority of whom do not 
agree with me in political sentiments, I trust that I may have 
their assistance in piloting the ship of state through this 
voyage, surrounded by perils as it is; for if it should suffer 
wreck now, there will be no pilot ever needed for another 
voyage. 

£ 


ee 


ADDRESS AT THE TRENTON HOUSE 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY, FEBRUARY 21, 1861 


I HAVE been invited by your representatives to the Legis- 
lature to visit this the capital of your honored State, and in 
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acknowledging their kind invitation, compelled to respond 
to the welcome of the presiding officers of each body, and I 
suppose they intended I should speak to you through them, 
as they are the representatives of all of you; and if I were to 
speak again here, I should only have to repeat in a great 
measure much that I have said, which would be disgusting 
to my friends around me who have met here. I have no 
speech to make, but merely appear to see you and let you 
look at me; and as to the latter I think I have greatly the 
best of the bargain. My friends, allow me to bid you fare- 
well. 


SPEECH IN INDEPENDENCE HALL 


AT PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 22, I86I 


I am filled with deep emotion at finding myself standing in 
this place, where were collected together the wisdom, the - 
patriotism, the devotion to principle from which sprang the 
institutions under which we live. You have kindly sug- 
gested to me that in my hands is the task of restoring peace 
to our distracted country. I can say in return, sirs, that 
all the political sentiments I entertain have been drawn, so 
far as I have been able to draw them, from the sentiments 
which originated in and were given to the world from this 
hall. J have never had a feeling, politically, that did not 
spring from the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of 
Independence. I have often pondered over the dangers 
which were incurred by the men who assembled here and 
framed and adopted that Declaration. I have pondered 
over the toils that were endured by the officers and soldiers 
of the army who achieved that independence. I have often 
inquired of myself what great principle or idea it was that 
kept this Confederacy so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of separation of the colonies from the mother- 
land, but that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty, not alone to the people of this country, 
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but hope to all the world, for all future time. It was that 
which gave promise that in due time the weight would be 
1.fted from the shoulders of all men and that all should have 
an equal chance. This is the sentiment embodied in the 
Declaration of Independence. Now, my friends, can this 
country be saved on that basis? If it can, I will consider 
myself one of the happiest men in the world if I can help to 
save it. If it cannot be saved upon that. principle, it will be 
truly awful. But if this country cannot be saved without 
giving up that principle, I was about to say I would rather 
be assassinated on this spot than surrender it. Now, in my 
v.ew of the present aspect of affairs, there is no need of blood- 
shed and war. There is no necessity for it. I am not in 
favor of such a course; and I may say in advance that there 
will be no bloodshed unless it be forced upon the Govern- 
ment. The Government will not use force, unless force is 
_ used against it. 

My friends, this is wholly an unprepared speech. I did 
. not expect to be called on to say a word when [| came here. 
I supposed it was merely to do something towards raising 
a flag —I may, therefore, have said something indiscreet. 
[Cries of ‘‘No, No.”] But I have said nothing but what Iam 
‘ willing to live by, and, if it be the pleasure of Almighty 

God, die by. ~ 


“FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


AT WASHINGTON, MARCH 4, I86I 


FELLOW CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES: In compliance 
with a custom as old as the Government itself, I appear be- 
fore you to address you briefly, and to take in your presence 
the oath prescribed by the Constitution of the United 
States to be taken by the President ‘“‘before he enters on 
the execution of his office.” 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to discuss 
those matters of administration about which there is no 
special anxiety or excitement. 
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Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States that by the accession of a Republicaa 
Administration their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. There has never been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and 
been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the 
published speeches of him who now addresses you. I do 
but quote from one of those speeches when I declare that 
‘“‘T have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no incli- 
nation to do so.”’ Those who nominated and elected me 
did so with full knowledge that I had made this and many 
similar declarations, and had never recanted them. And, 
more than this, they placed in the platform for my accept- 
ance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear ang! 
emphatic resolution which I now read:- : ee 

‘Resolved, that the maintenance oleate of the phe 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its 
own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
power on which the perfection and endurance of our po- 
litical fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion 
by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no 
matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only 
press upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence 
of which the case is susceptible, that the property, peace, and 
security of no section are to be in any wise endangered by 
the now incoming Administration. I add, too, that all the 
protection which, consistently with the Constitution and 
the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the 
States when lawfully demanded, for whatever cause — as 
cheerfully to one section, as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
fugitives from service or labor. The clause I now read is as 
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plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its pro- 
visions: 

“No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence 
of any law or Srubiton therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered upon claim of the 
party to whom stich service or labor may be due.”’ 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended 
by those who made it for the reclaiming of what we call. 
fugitive slaves; and the intention of the lawgiver is the law. 
All members of Congress swear their support to the whole 
Constitution — to this provision as much as to any other. 

' To the proposition, then, that slaves, whose cases come 
_ within the terms of this clause, ‘‘shall be delivered up’”’ 
their oaths are unanimous. Now, if they would make the 
effort in good temper, could they not, with nearly equal 
- unanimity, frame and pass a law by means of which to keep 
good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by national or by State authority; but 
surely that difference is not a very materialone. If theslave 
is to be surrendered, it can be of but little consequence to 
him, or to others, by which authority it isdone. And should 
any one, in any case, be content that his oath shall go un- 
kept, on a merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it 
shall be kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the 
safeguards of liberty known in civilized and humane juris- 
prudence to be introduced so that a free man Le not, in 
‘any case, surrendered asaslave? And might it not be well 
at the same time to provide by law for the enforcement of 
that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that ‘‘the 
citizen of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States’’? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservations 
and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by 
any hypercritical rules. And while I do not choose now to 
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specify particular acts of Congress as proper to be enforced, 
I do suggest that it will be much safer for all, both in official 
and private stations, to conform to and abide by all those 
acts which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them 
trusting to find impunity in having them held to be uncon- 
stitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of a 
President under our National Constitution. During that 
period fifteen different and greatly distinguished citizens 
have, in succession, administered the Executive branch of 
the Government. They have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this 
scope of precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the 
brief constitutional term of four years, under great and 
peculiar difficulty. A disruption of the Federal Union, 
heretofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that, in contemplation of universal law, and of the 
Constitution, the union of these States is perpetual. Per- 
petuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law 
of all national governments. It is safe to assert that no 
government proper ever had a provision in its organic law 
for its own termination. Continue to execute all the express 
provisions of our National Constitution, and the Union will 
endure forever — it being impossible to destroy it except by 
some action not provided for in the instrument itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, 
but an association of States in the nature of contract merely, 
can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all 
the parties who made it? One party to a contract may 
violate it — break it, so to speak, but does it not require all 
to lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the 
proposition that, in legal contemplation, the Union is per- 
petual, confirmed by the history of the Union itself. The 
Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, 
in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was ma- 
tured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 
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1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all the then 
thirteen States expressly plighted and engaged that it should 
be perpetual, by the Articles of Confederation in 1778. 
And finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for ordaining 
and establishing the Constitution was, ‘‘to form a more per- 
fect Union.” 

But if destruction of the Union by one, or by a part only, 
of the States be lawfully possible, the Union is less perfect 
than before the Constitution, having lost the vital element 
of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views, that no State, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves 
_and ordinances to that effect are legally void; and that acts 
of violence, within any State or States, against the authority 
of the United States, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, 
according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and 
the laws, the Union is unbroken; and to the extent of my 
. ability, I shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly 
enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully 
executed in all the States. Doing this I deem to be only a 
simple duty on my part; and I shall perform it, so far as prac- 
 ticable, unless my rightful masters, the American people, 
shall withhold the requisite means, or in some authoritative 
. manner direct the contrary. I trust this will not be regarded 
as a menace, but only as the declared purpose of the Union 
that it will constitutionally defend and maintain itself. 

In doing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence; 
and there shall be none, unless it be forced upon the national 
authority. The power confided to me will be used to hold, 
occupy, and possess the property and places belonging to the 
Government, and to collect the duties and imposts; but be- 
yond what may be necessary for these objects, there will be 
no invasion, no using of force against or among the people 
anywhere. Where hostility to the United States, in any 
interior locality, shall be so great and universal as to prevent 
competent resident citizens from holding the Federal offices, 
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there will be no attempt to force obnoxious strangers among 
the people for that object. While the strict legal right may 
exist in the Government to enforce the exercise of these 
offices, the attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so 
nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it better to forego 
_for the time the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
in all parts of the Union. So far as possible, the people 
everywhere shall have that sense of perfect security which is 
most favorable to calm thought and reflection. The course 
here indicated will be followed unless current events and 
experience shall show a modification or change to be proper, 
and in every case and exigency my best discretion will be 
exercised according to circumstances actually existing, and 
with a view and a hope of a peaceful solution of the national 
troubles, and the restoration of fraternal sympathies and 
affections. 

That there are persons in one section or another who seek | 
to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pre- 
text to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; but if there be 
such, I need address no word to them. To those, however, 
who really love the Union, may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruction 
of our national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, 
and its hopes, would it not be wise to ascertain precisely | 
why we do it? Will you hazard so desperate a step while 
there is any possibility that any portion of the ills you fly 
from have no real existence? Will you, while the certain 
ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly from 
— will you risk the commission of so fearful a mistake? 

All profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional 
rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, 
plainly written in the Constitution, has been denied? I 
think not. Happily the human mind is so constituted that 
no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. Think, if 
you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written pro- 
vision of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the 
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mere force of numbers, a majority should deprive a minority 
of any clearly written constitutional right, it might in a 
moral point of view, justify revolution — certainly would, 
if such right were a vital one. But such is not our case. 
All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, 
guarantees and prohibitions, in the Constitution, that con- 
troversies never arise concerning them. But no organic 
law can ever be framed with a provision specifically appli- 
cable to every question which may occur in practical admin- 
istration. No foresight can anticipate, nor any document of 
reasonable length contain, express provisions for all possible 
questions. Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by 
‘national or by State authority? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the Terri- 
tories? The Constitution does not expressly say. Must 
_ Congress protect slavery in the Territories? The Constitu- 
tion does not expressly say. 

_ From questions of this class spring all our constitutional 
controversies, and we divide upon them into majorities and 
minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority 
must, or the Government must cease. There is no other 
alternative; for continuing the Government is acquiescence 
on one side or the other. If a minority in such case will se- 
_cede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in 
turn will divide and ruin them; for a minority of their own 
will secede from them whenever a majority refuses to be con- 
trolled by such minority. For instance, why may not any 
portion of a new confederacy, a year or two hence, arbi- 
trarily secede again, precisely as portions of the present 
Union now claim to secede from it? All who cherish dis- 
union sentiments are now being educated to the exact tem- 
per of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Union as to produce harmony 
only, and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of 
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anarchy. A majority held in restraint by constitutional 
checks and limitations, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is 
the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects it 
does, of necessity, fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanim- 
ity is impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent 
arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism in some form is all 
that is left. 

I do not forget the position, assumed by some, that con- 
stitutional questions are to be decided by the Supreme 
Court; nor do I deny that such decisions must be binding, 
in any case, upon the parties to a suit, as to the object of that 
suit, while they are also entitled to very high respect and 
consideration in all parallel cases by all other departments 
of the Government. And while it is obviously possible that 
such decision may be erroneous in any given case, still the 
evil effect following it, being limited to that particular case, . 
with the chance that it may be overruled, and never become 
a precedent for other cases, can better be borne than could 
the evils of a different practice. At the same time, the can- 
did citizen must confess that if the policy of the Govern- 
ment, upon vital questions affecting the whole people, is to 
be irrevocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made in ordinary litigation between parties 
in personal actions, the people will have ceased to be their 
own rulers, having to that extent practically resigned their 
government into the hands of that eminent tribunal. Nor 
is there in this view any assault upon the court or the 
judges. It is a duty from which they may not shrink to 
decide cases properly brought before them, and it is no fault 
of theirs if others seek to turn their decisions to political 
purposes. 

One section of our country believes Slavery is right, and 
ought to be extended, while the other believes it is wrong, and 
ought not to be extended. This is the only substantial 
dispute. The fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution, and 
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the law for the suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are 
each as well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever be in a 
community where the moral sense of the people imperfectly 
supports the law itself. The great body of the people abide 
by the dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few break 
over ineach. This, I think, cannot be perfectly cured; and 
it would be worse in both cases after the separation of the 
sections, than before. The foreign slave-trade, now im- 
perfectly suppressed, would be ultimately revived without 
restriction in one section; while fugitive slaves, now only 
partially surrendered, would not be surrendered at all by 
the_other. 
~ Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot re- 
move our respective sections from each other, nor build an 
impassable wall between them. A husband and wife may 
_ be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond the reach 
\of each other; but the different parts of our country cannot 
-'do this. They cannot but remain face to face, and inter- 
course, either amicable or hostile, must continue between 
them. Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse more 
- advantageous or more satisfactory after separation than 
before? Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can 
make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully enforced be- 
tween aliens than laws can among friends? Suppose you 
go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, after much 
loss on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fighting, 
‘the identical old questions as to terms of intercourse are 
again upon you,” 
This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
-who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing Government they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dismem- 
ber or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant of the fact that 
many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of having 
the National Constitution amended. While I make no re- 
commendations of amendrnents, I fully recognize the right- 
ful authority of the people over the whole subject, to be ex- 
: 
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ercised in either of the modes prescribed in the instrument 
itself; and I should, under existing circumstances, favor 
rather than oppose a fair opportunity being afforded the 
people to act upon it. I will venture to add, that to me the 
convention mode seems preferable, in that it allows amend- 
ments to originate with the people themselves, instead of 
only permitting them to take or reject propositions originated 
by others, not especially chosen for the purpose, and which 
might not be precisely such as they would wish to either 
accept or refuse. I understand a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution — which amendment, however, I have 
not seen — has passed Congress, to the effect that the Fed- 
eral Government shall never interfere with the domestic 
institutions of the States, including that of persons held to 
service. To avoid misconstruction of what I have said, I 
depart from my purpose, not to speak of particular amend- 
ments, so far as to say that, holding such a provision to now 
be implied constitutional law, I have no objections to its ~ 
being made express and irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms 
for the separation of the States. The people themselves 
can do this also if they choose; but the Executive, as such, 
has nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer the 
present Government, as it came to his hands, and to trans- 
mit it, unimpaired by him, to his successor. 

Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ul- 
timate justice of the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the world? In our present differences is either 
party without faith of being in the right? If the Almighty 
Ruler of Nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth 
and that justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this 
great tribunal of the American people. \ 

By the frame of the Government under which we live, 
this same people have wisely given their public servants 
but little power for mischief; and have, with equal wisdom, 
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provided for the return of that little to their own hands 
at very short intervals. While the people retain their 
virtue and vigilance, no administration, by any extreme 


of wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the Gov- 


ernment in the short space of four years. 


4 


My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upiht 


this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by taking 
time. If there be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, 
to a step which you would never take deliberately, that ob- 
ject will be frustrated by taking time; but no good object 
can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now dissatis- 
fied, still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on 
the sensitive point, the laws of your own framing under 
it; while the new Administration will have no immediate 


power, if it would, to change either. If it were admitted ” 


that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in the dis- 
pute, there still is no single good reason for precipitate! ac- 
tion. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm re- 
_ liance on Him who has never yet forsaken this favored land, 
are still competent to adjust, in the best way, all our pre- 
sent difficulty. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and 
- not in miné, is the momentous issue of civil war. The 
Government will not assail you. You can have no conflict, 
without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no 
oath registered in Heaven to destroy the government, while 
I shall have the most solemn one to ‘preserve, protect, and 
defend it.” 

Lam loth to close. Weare not enemies, but friends. We 
must not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, 
it must not break our bonds of affection. The mystic 
chords of memory, stretching from every battlefield and 
patriot grave, to every living heart and hearth-stone, all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels of our nature. 


A gaadrx 
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AT THE DEDICATION OF THE NATIONAL CEMETERY 
GETTYSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, NOVEMBER 19, 1863. 


FouURSCORE and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth 
on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, and 

- dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
' /Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether 
’ that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that 
war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that field as 

a final resting- -place for those who here gave their lives that 
that nation might live” It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 

\ ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled 
y here, have consecrated it far above our poor power to add 
“or detract. “The world will little note, nor long remember, 
what we say here, but it can never forget what they did 
here. It is for us, the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus 
far so nobly advanced’ It is ‘rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us, — that from 
these honored dead we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they gave the last full measure of devotion, 
«— that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
/y died in vain, — that this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, — and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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© AT WASHINGTON, MARCH 4, 1865 


FELLOW COUNTRYMEN: At this second appearing to take 
the oath of the Presidential office, there is less occasion for 
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an extended address than there was at the first. Then, a 
statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued, 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four 
years, during which public declarations have been constantly 
called forth on every point and phase of the great contest 
which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the energies 
of the nation, little that is new could be presented. The 
progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly depends, is 
as well known to the public as to myself; and it is, I trust, 
reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high 
hope for the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
_ thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war. All dreaded it; all sought to avert it. While the 
inaugural address was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, insur- - 
_ gent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it without 
' war — seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide effects, by 
_ negotiation. Both parties deprecated war; but one of them 
~ would make war rather than let the nation survive; and the 
other would accept war rather than Jet it perish. And the 
war came. 

One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, 
not distributed generally over the Union, but localized in 
_ the southern part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar 
and powerful interest. All knew that this interest was, 
somehow, the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, 
and extend this interest was the object for which the insur- 
gents would rend the Union, even by war; while the Gov- 
ernment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the 
territorial enlargement of it. Neither party expected for 
the war the magnitude or the duration which it has already 
attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict 
might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less 
fundamental and astounding. Both read the same Bible, 
and pray to the same God; and each invokes His aid against 


\ 
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the other. It may seem strange that any men should dare 
to ask a just God’s assistance in wringing their bread from 
the sweat of other men’s faces: but let us judge not, that we 
be not judged. The prayers of both could not be answered; 
that of neither has been answered fully. The Almighty 
has His own purposes. ‘‘Woe unto the world because of 
offenses! for it must needs be that offenses come; but woe to 
that man by whom the offense cometh.” If we shall sup- 
pose American Slavery is one of those offenses which, in the 
providence of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through His appointed time, He now wills to re- 
move, and that He gives to both North and South this terri- 
ble war, as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those divine 
attributes which the believers in a living God always ascribe 
to Him? Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that 
this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, 
if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the © 
bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil 
shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the 
lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘‘The 


,.» judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 


S 0 Wit With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firm- 


ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s’ 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle, and 
for his widow, and his orphan; to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a just and a lasting peace among ourselves and 
with all nations. 
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AT WASHINGTON, APRIL II, 1865 


WE meet this evening not in sorrow, but in gladness of 
heart. The evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond, and 
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the surrender of the principal insurgent army, give hope of a 
righteous and speedy peace, whose joyous expression cannot 
be restrained. _In the midst of this, however, He from 
whom all blessings flow must not be forgotten. A call for 
a national thanksgiving is being prepared, and will be duly 
promulgated. Nor must those whose harder part give us 
the cause of rejoicing be overlooked. Their honors must 
not be parcelled out with others. I myself was near the 
front, and had the high pleasure of transmitting much of 
the good news to you; but no part of the honor for plan or 
execution is mine. To General Grant, his skilful officers 
and brave men, all belongs. The gallant navy stood ready, 
_ but was not in reach to take active part. 

By these recent successes the reinauguration of the 
national authority, — reconstruction, — which has had a 
large share of thought from the first, is pressed much more 
closely upon our attention. It is fraught with great diffi- 
- culty. Unlike a case of war between independent nations, 
_ there is no authorized organ for us to treat with, — no one 
man has authority to give up the rebellion for any other 
man. We simply must begin with and mould from dis- 
organized and discordant elements. Nor is it a small addi- 
- tional embarrassment that we, the loyal people, differ among 
ourselves as to the mode, manner, and measure of reconstruc- 

tion. As a general rule, I abstain from reading the reports 
of attacks upon myself, wishing not to be provoked by that 
to which I cannot properly offer an answer. In spite of this 
precaution, however, it comes to my knowledge that I am 
much censured for some supposed agency in setting up and 
seeking to sustain the new State government of Louisiana. 

In this I have done just so much as, and no more than, 
the public knows. In the annual message of December, 
1863, and in the accompanying proclamation, I presented a 
plan of reconstruction, as the phrase goes, which I promised, 
if adopted by any State, should be acceptable to and sus- 
tained by the executive government of the nation. I dis- 
tinctly stated that this was not the only plan which might 
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possibly be acceptable, and I also distinctly protested that 
the executive claimed no right to say when or whether mem- 
bers should be admitted to seats in Congress from such 
States. This plan was in advance submitted to the then 
Cabinet, and distinctly approved by every member of it. 
One of them suggested that I should then and in that con- 
nection apply the Emancipation Proclamation to the there- 
tofore excepted parts of Virginia and Louisiana; that I 
should drop the suggestion about apprenticeship for freed 
people, and that I should omit the protest against my own 
power in regard to the admission of members to Congress. 
But even he approved every part and parcel of the plan 
which has since been employed or touched by the action of 
Louisiana. 

The new constitution of Louisiana, declaring emancipa- 
tion for the whole State, practicaily applies the proclama- 
tion to the part previously excepted. It does not adopt 
apprenticeship for freed people, and it is silent, as it could 
not well be otherwise, about the admission of members to © 
Congress. So that, as it applies to Louisiana, every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet fully approved the plan. The message 
went to Congress, and I received many commendations of 
the plan, written and verbal, and not a single objection to it 
from any professed emancipationist came to my knowledge 
until after the news reached Washington that the people of 
Louisiana had begun to move in accordance with it. From 
about July, 1862, I had corresponded with different persons 
supposed to be interested in seeking a reconstruction of a 
State government for Louisiana. When the message of 
1863, with the plan before mentioned, reached New Orleans, 
General Banks wrote me that he was confident that the 
people, with his military codperation, would reconstruct 
substantially on that plan. I wrote to him and some of 
them to try it. They tried it, and the result is known. 
Such has been my only agency in getting up the Louisiana 
government. 

As to sustaining it, my promise is out as before stated. 
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But as bad promises are better broken than kept, I shall 
treat this as a bad promise, and break it whenever I shall be 
convinced that keeping it is adverse to the public interest; 
but I have not yet been so convinced. I have been shown a 
letter on this subject, supposed to be an able one, in which 
the writer expresses regret that my mind has not seemed to 
be definitely fixed on the question whether the seceded 
States, so called, are in the Union or out of it. It would 
perhaps add astonishment to his regret were he to learn that 
since I have found professed Union men endeavoring to 
make that question, I have purposely forborne any public 
expression upon it. As appears to me, that question has not 
_ been, nor yet is, a practically material one, and that any dis- 
_ cussion of it, while it thus remains practically immaterial, 
could have no effect other than the mischievous one of divid- 
ing our friends.. As yet, whatever it may hereafter become, 
_ that question is bad as the basis of a controversy, and good 
' for nothing at all —a merely pernicious abstraction. 

We all agree that the seceded States, so called, are out of 
their proper practical relation with the Union, and that the 
sole object of the government, civil and military, in regard to 
those States is to again get them into that proper practical 
' relation. I believe that it is not only possible, but in fact 
easier, to do this without deciding or even considering 
whether these States have ever been out of the Union, than 
with it. Finding themselves safely at home, it would be 
utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. 
Let us all join in doing the acts necessary to restoring the 
proper practical relations between these States and the 
Union, and each forever after innocently indulge his own 
opinion whether in doing the acts he brought the States 
from without into the Union, or only gave them proper 
assistance, they never having been out of it. The amount 
of constituency, so to speak, on which the new Louisiana 
government rests would be more satisfactory to all if it con- 
tained 50,000, or 30,000, or even 20,000, instead of only 
about 12,000, as it does. It is also unsatisfactory to some 
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that the elective franchise is not given to the colored man. 
I would myself prefer that it were now conferred on the very 
intelligent, and on those who serve our cause as soldiers. 

Still, the question is not whether the Louisiana govern- 
ment, as it stands, is quite all that is desirable. The ques- 
tion is, will it be wiser to take it as it is and help to improve 
it, or to reject and disperse it? Can Louisiana be brought 
into proper practical relations with the Union sooner by 
sustaining or by discarding her new State Government? 
Some twelve thousand voters in the heretofore slave State 
of Louisiana have sworn allegiance to the Union, assumed 
to be the rightful political power of the State, held elections, 
organized a State government, adopted a free-State constitu- 
tion, giving the benefit of public schools equally to black 
and white, and empowering the legislature to confer the 
elective franchise upon the colored man. Their legislature 
has already voted to ratify the constitutional amendment 
recently passed by Congress, abolishing slavery throughout 
the nation. These 12,000 persons are thus fully committed - 
to the Union and to perpetual freedom in the State — com- 
mitted to the very things, and nearly all the things, the 
nation wants — and they ask the nation’s recognition and 
its assistance to make good their committal. 

Now, if we reject and spurn them, we do our utmost to 
disorganize and disperse them. We, in effect, say to the 
white man: You are worthless or worse; we will neither help 
you, nor be helped by you. To the blacks we say: This cup 
of liberty which these, your old masters, hold to your lips 
we will dash from you, and leave you to the chances of gath- 
ering the spilled and scattered contents in some vague and 
undefined when, where, and how. If this course, discourag- 
ing and paralyzing both white and black, has any tendency 
to bring Louisiana into proper practical relations with the 
Union, I have so far been unable to perceive it. If, on the 
contrary, we recognize and sustain the new government of 
Louisiana, the converse of all this is made true. We en- 
courage the hearts and nerve the arms of the 12,090 to 
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adhere to their work, and argue for it, and proselyte for it, 
and fight for it, and feed it, and grow it, and ripen it to a 
complete success. The colored man, too, in seeing all 
united for him, is inspired with vigilance, and energy, and 
daring, to the same end. Grant that he desires the elective 
franchise, will he not attain it sooner by saving the already 
advanced steps toward it than by running backward over 
them? Concede that the new government of Louisiana is 
only to what it should be as the egg is to the fowl, we shall 
sooner have the fowl by hatching the egg than by smashing 
it. 
Again, if we reject Louisiana, we also reject one vote in 
favor of the proposed amendment to the national Constitu- 
‘tion. To meet this proposition, it has been argued that no 
“more than three fourths of those States which have not at- 
tempted secession are necessary to validly ratify the amend- 
ment. I do not commit myself against this further than to 
-say that such a ratification would be questionable, and sure 
_to be persistently questioned, while a ratification by three 
‘ fourths of all the States would be unquestioned and unques- 
tionable. I repeat the question: Can Louisiana be brought 
into proper practical relation with the Union sooner by sus- 
_taining or by discarding her new State government? What 
‘has been said of Louisiana will apply generally to other 
States. And yet so great peculiarities pertain to each State, 
‘and such important and sudden changes occur in the same 
State, and withal so new and unprecedented is the whole 
case, that no exclusive and inflexible plan can safely be pre- 
scribed as to details and collaterals. Such exclusive and 
inflexible plan would surely become a new ,entanglement. 
Important: principles may and must be inflexible. In the 
present situation, as the phrase goes, it may be my duty to 
make some new announcement to the people of the South. 
Tam considering, and shall not fail to act when satisfied that 


Action will be proper, 
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‘NOTES 


LOWELL’S ESSAY 


Abraham Lincoln: this paper was originally published in the North 
American Review, January, 1864, as a comment on the President’s An- 
nual Message to Congress, December, 1863. When Lowell reprinted it in 
his volume, My Study Windows, he gave it its present title, eliminated 
passages of temporary interest, and added the final paragraph. You 
may find a comparison with the magazine article interesting. 

_ Page 30, line 2, nanity of South-Carolina:South Carolina led the seces- 
sion._movement and was followed by ten other States, Toe 

Page 30, line 28, a reaction should follow: when the first enthusiasm of the 
war had abated, dissension and disloyalty in the North developed into a 
real menace. 

Page 31, line 28, a President: Buchanan, whose weak administration, 

1857-1861, championed the cause of slavery. When secession came, he 
condemned the action, but insisted that he had no authority to prevent 
it. 

Page 31, line 33, a party whose leaders, etc.: the leaders of the new 
_ Republican Party had been Whigs, a party which in nearly half a century 
of existence had succeeded in electing only two Presidents — Harrison 
and Taylor — both of whom had died shortly after their inaugurations 
- and whose offices had been assumed by their Vice-Presidents, who were 
scarcely Whig Party men. The two chief principles of the Whig Party 
were their advocacy of a liberal construction of the Constitution and a 
strong central government. 
Page 32, line 2, the public opinion of Europe: European governments 
“were then in sympathy with the South. The chief reason, especially 
in England, was the fact that the Confederacy advocated free trade 
and thus would open a more favorable market for cotton goods of Eng- 
lish manufacture. 

Page 33, line 3, the report of some fellow-Briton: Englishmen who 
visited America carried back contemptuous accounts of American culture. 
Dickens, the novelist, had given especial offense by his comments. 

Page 33, line 5, The Times: the London Times, a great London daily 
newspaper, then staidly conservative. 

Page 33, line 8, Cockneyism: Lowell is calling names. A Cockney is a 
native Londoner of the unfashionable East End who speaks a colloquial 
dialect. 

Page 33, line 23, hampered by a jealous and unscrupulous minority: 
indeed, less than half the voters had cast their ballots for Lincoln. 

Page 33, line 33, Destiny: in classical mythology, the Destinies or Fates, 
Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, presided over human life. (See note on 
Atropos, page 46, line 4.) ; 

Page 34, lines 23-24, England .. . foreign war: England seemed ready 
to recognize the independence of the Confederacy and caused difficulty 
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in the enforcement of the blockade. Lincoln had turned a deaf ear to his 
advisers who counseled war against the mother country. By the time 
Lowell wrote this essay, the attitude of Britain had changed. The issu- 
ance of the Emancipation Proclamation had been especially influential in 
turning English sympathy to the Union. 

Page 36, lines 11-13, the Republicans, etc.: the chief issue of the cam- 
paign was the slavery question, especially the right to control slavery in 
Federal Territories. 

Page 36, line 36, lessons taught by the French Revolution: a reference to 
the lesson to be drawn from the futile attempts at government between 
the fall of Louis and the rise of Napoleon, especially in the Reign of 
Terror, when thousands of lives were sacrificed. 

Page 37, line 19, nominated for his availability: as explained in the 
Introduction, the Republican Convention chose Lincoln rather than 
Seward because Lincoln was not well known, while Seward’s out- 
spoken utterances on controversial subjects rendered him vulnerable to 
attack. 

Page 37, line 36, the church of Laodicea: a reference to the Book of 
Revelation, mI: 15, in which the Laodiceans are accused of being luke- 
warm in their good works, ‘‘neither cold nor hot.”’ Lincoln was not 
sufficiently radical for the Abolitionists. Wendell Phillips had spoken of 
him as ‘‘the slave hound of IIlinois.”’ 

Page 38, line 17, Le temps et moi: Time and I. Cardinal Mazarin was 
prime minister of Louis XIV of France. Time, Mazarin said, was his 
prime minister. The quotation here implies that Lincoln was réady to 
change his policy as conditions of the time required and that the aus- 
Ppicious time would be made to serve his purpose. ; 

Page 39, line 21, setting-pole: a pole used for pushing boats along in 
shallow water. The context suggests that it was used also to sound the 
depth in order to avoid shallows. 

Page 39, line 27, Henry IV of France: King of France, 1589-1610, 
greatest of the Bourbon rulers. Brought up as a Protestant by his 
mother and therefore barred from the crown, he lightly renounced his 
faith, saying, ‘‘ Paris is well worth a mass.”’ Under his wise rule France 
was united, internal improvements were made, the national debt was re- 
duced, and the people enjoyed an unprecedented prosperity. By the 
Edict of Nantes he guaranteed freedom of worship to the Huguenots. He 
was stabbed to death by a religious fanatic. 

Page 39, lines 36-37, the Huguenot party: the political party of the Pro- 
testants of France, 1560-1629. They were followers of Calvin in religious 
doctrine. 

Page 40, line 10, Béarnots: one of Henry’s titles was Prince of Béarn, 
that being the old province of France from which he came. Why 
‘heretic dog’’? 

Page 40, line 10, soi-disant: self-styled. 

_ Page 40, line 20, high: probably used in the sense of exceeding the 
limits of propriety and taste, or in the same sense as game is said to be 
high when it is strongly scented and slightly tainted. 

Page 40, line 22, Sancho Panza: the squire in Cervantes’ tale of chivalric 
burlesque, Don Quixote. The knight whose name furnishes the title 
follows ridiculous quests because of his absurdly romantic notions. 
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Sancho Panza, however, holds to his practical materialism. The context 
explains the parallel within the next few lines. 

Page 41, line 12, Queen Victoria: then Queen of England. As Lowell 
intimates, she was not exactly handsome. 

Page 41, line 13, bienséance: propriety. 

Page 42, lines 25-26, debate with Mr. Douglas: the famous series of de- 
bates when Lincoln and Douglas were opposing candidates for the sen- 
atorial seat from Illinois. It was these debates that first brought Lin- 
coln into national prominence. In the election the Republicans re- 
ceived a majority of the popular vote, but failed to secure a majority 
in the Legislature. Senators were then elected, not by direct suffrage, 
but by the Legislature. 

Page 44, lines 4-5, Voltaire: a famous French philosopher of the eight- 


—eenth century who had a remarkable gift for cynical epigrams. 


cliff. 


Page 45, lines 4 ff.: Understanding of this paragraph depends on the 
distinction of the issues of slavery and secession. (See the Introduction, 
pp- 14-18.) Lincoln insisted that he had no right to interfere with 
slavery where the institution already existed until the military situation 


warranted his use of the emergency power. 


Page 45, line 36, Sphinx: a monster with the head of a woman and the 


| body of a lion. She proposed a riddle to the Thebans and slew all who 


failed to guess it. When C:dipus solved her riddle she cast herself from a 


Page 46, line 4, scissors of Atropos: Atropos, in Greek mythology, was 


_ that one of the three Fates who severs the thread of life. She is some- 


. times represented with shears. 


Page 46, line 5, king of Ithaca: Odysseus or Ulysses, hero of Homer’s 


Odyssey, who, by a series of shrewd stratagems, overcame or outwitted 


numerous fabulous monsters. When passing the Sirens in his ship, he 
instructed his sailors to bind him to the mast, in order that he might not 
be lured to his destruction. 

Page 46, line 6, Bassanio: a character in Shakespeare’s The Merchant 


. of Venice. Asasuitor of the heiress Portia, he had to choose one of three 


caskets; the success of his suit depended on his choice. (See the play, 
‘Act 3, Scene 2.) ; 

Page 46, line 29, popular magistrate: executive responsible to the people. 

Page 48, line 37, a war that was half peace: tor months after the outbreak 
of hostilities, Lincoln attempted to return fugitive slaves and he was 
loath to give up the idea that many of the Southern people were still loyal 
to the Union. Lee ih 

Page 49, line 2, Fugitive Slave Law: the constitutional provision re- 
quiring that slaves.who escaped to free territory must be returned to 
their owners. (See page 89, lines 3-7, for the text of the article in the 
Constitution.) i : 

Page 49, lines 8-9, Abolition: the movement to abolish slavery was 
known as the Abolition movement. bate ' 

Page 49, line 18, kraken: a fabled Scandinavian sea monster resembling 
an octopus, sometimes also represented as an island. : 

Page 49, line 21, Pontoppidan: a Danish antiquary and theologian. His 
scientific works, which are extremely uncritical, contain accounts of 
kraken, sea serpents, and other fabulous creatures. 
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Page 50, line 13, Garrison and Phillips: leading Abolitionist propa- 
gandists who fearlessly, though somewhat fanatically, demanded emanci- 
pation for years before the war. William Lloyd Garrison (1805-1879) 
was for thirty years editor of the great Abolition periodical, The Laibera- 
tor. He was founder and president of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and perhaps exerted greater influence than any other Abolition- 
ist. Wendell Phillips (1811-1884), a Harvard graduate, was the most 
eloquent of the emancipationist orators. He was also an ardent advo- 
cate of temperance reform and woman suffrage. 2 

Page 50, line 19, Kansas outrages: while Kansas was a Territory, 
partisans of opposing sides struggied to win it as a free or slave State. 
Fighting and bloodshed occurred. Inhabitants of Missouri drafted a 
constitution for Kansas, legalizing slavery, and submitted it to Congress 
without the sanction of the voters, who were overwhelmingly opposed to 
slavery. Senator Douglas, to his credit, was instrumental in causing the 
rejection of the constitution, though it had the endorsement of President 
Buchanan. 

Page 50, line 37, Sisera: a captain under one of the kings who held the 
Israelites in captivity. Sisera, with his nine hundred iron chariots, was 
defeated by the Israelites, and he was killed with a tent pin by Jael, the 
woman whom he asked to shelter him. 

Page 51, lines 31-32, ‘‘ Come, let us reason together”: from Isaiah, 1: 18. 

Page 52, line 9, The Nation: a weekly periodical devoted to matters 
of public interest. Through several changes of policy it has kept its 
columns open to outspoken contributions. For a time it emphasized 
scholarly interests, but of recent years has been a radical political 
organ. 

Page 52, line 10, Mr. Bayard Taylor (1825-1878): poet, journalist, man 
of letters. During the Civil War, as secretary to the legation at St. 
Petersburg, he was influential in winning the sympathy of Russia for the 
Union cause. Although passionately fond of poetry he expended most of - 
his tremendous energy in writing prose, chiefly accounts of travels. 

Page 53, line 1, Qutntilian: a famous Latin writer on the Art of Oratory. 

Page 53, lines 14, 15, Cleon, Strepsiades: two Athenian politicians, sat- 
irized as demagogues by the Greek dramatist Aristophanes in his com- 
edy, The Knights. Cleon was for many years the foremost man in 

thens. : 


COOPER UNION ADDRESS 


Delivered February 27,1860. Lincoln had been invited as one speaker 
in a series of political lectures that had been devised to reach well-to-do 
and substantial citizens of New York who would not attend the con- 
ventional party gatherings. It was Lincoln’s first appearance before an 
Eastern audience. His hearers knew him by reputation as the worthy 
foe of Douglas and a vague presidential possibility; before he spoke they 
were skeptical as to the worth of this gaunt, awkward Westerner, but 
under the spell of his masterly address they gave their confidence to him. 
The research necessary for the preparation of the address is attested by 
the fact that members of the New York Tribune staff spent a fortnight in 
verifying the historical evidence which the speaker had presented. The 
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manuscript was published in pamphlet form and widely distributed in the 


campaign of 1860. 


Page 55, line 8, Senator Douglas: leader of the Northern Democrats 
and their candidate for the Presidency in 1860. Lincoln had opposed 
him in the Illinois senatorial campaign of 1858. Their series of debates 


_at that time created a profound impression, disclosed the power of 


. 


Lincoln as a political reasoner, and paved the way for the defeat of 
Douglas in 1860. (See Introduction, pp. 9-11.) 

Page 55, line 15, that wing of the Democracy: the Northern faction. The 
breach which was soon to result in the nomination of two national 
tickets by the Democrats had been widening since the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, when Douglas had been forced to take a position unacceptable 
to the South with regard to slavery in the Territories. 

Page 55, line 23, the first ten: the so-called Bill of Rights, consisting of 
constitutional revisions suggested during the debates in the States on 


ratification of the original instrument. The amendments were designed 


to satisfy those who felt that the Federal Government had been in- 
sufficiently restricted. 

Page 56, lines 6-9: The Republican Party was founded almost solely 
on the contention that the Federal Government had this right of control, 
whereas Douglas, in his doctrine of ‘popular sovereignty,’’ upheld the 
right of the citizens of a Territory to settle this question for themselves. 


- The Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case held that neither the Federal 
-nor the Territorial Government could interfere with the institution of 


slavery. 
Page 56, lines 19-20, the Northwestern Territory: the territory between 
the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers ceded to the United States by the States 


_ that disputed its possession. From the Territory the States of Ohio, In- 
- diana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin were later formed. 


Page 56, line 20, Congress of the Confederation: the loose organization 


. by which the States were governed prior to the adoption of the Constitu- 


tion. Its weakness lay in the lack of power vested in the central govern- 
ment. 

Page 59, line 27, the Missouri question: under the compromise by 
which Missouri was admitted as a State, Congress agreed to prohibit 


slavery thereafter in all territory north of 36° 30’. (See Introduction, 


page 15.) “i 
Page 62, lines 24-25, the Dred Scott case: see note on First Inaugural 


Address, page 94, 10 ff., and Introduction, pages 16-17. 


Page 63, line 37, the last half of the present century: Douglas’s doctrine 
of ‘‘popular sovereignty,’ denying the Federal authority, was incor- 
porated in the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854. Earlier compromises had 
assumed the right of the Federal Government to control the institution 
of slavery in the Territories. E oa 

. Page 66, line 2, the burden of proof is upon you: the obligation to 
establish one’s contention rests with the affirmative in debate and with 
the accuser or plaintiff in law. ; 2 oP. 

Page 66, line 11, we shall get votes in your section: Lincoln’s prediction 
proved correct in the border States and in Virginia, but not in the other 


seceding States. 
Pate 66, lines 33-35, warning... Farewell Address: the speech made 
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by Washington in September, 1796, in which he announced his decision 
to retire and proceeded to explain the principles and problems of our 
government ashesaw them. Along with other advice, he warned against 
the formation of sectional parties. The sectional danger which troubled 
him most perhaps was that of West vs. East. 

Page 67, lines 32-34, some for the ‘‘gur-reat pur-rinciple,” etc.: a sar- 
castic reference to Douglas’s policy of ‘‘ popular sovereignty ”’; that is, the 
right of the citizens of a territory to settle the question of slavery without 
outside interference. The peculiar spelling is intended to burlesque 
Douglas’s oratorical pronunciation. 

Page 68, lines 19-20, Harper's Ferry, John Brown: John Brown, a hot- 
headed Kansas Abolitionist, in 1859 gathered a band of followers and 
raided Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, with the intent of seizing the arsenal 
there, arming the slaves, and leading an insurrection against the owners. 
His surprise attack was at first successful, but on the following day he 
was overpowered by Virginia militia, his two sons were killed, and he 
was seriously wounded and captured. He was executed a few days 
later. 

Page 69, line 25, Southampton insurrection: a slave uprising in Vir-~ 
ginia in 1831, in which more than fifty whites, many of whom were 
women and children, were massacred. The Republican Party was not 
organized until twenty-three years later in 1854. 

Page 70, lines 5-6, slave revolution in Hayti: a revolt involved in inter- 
national wars, owing its successes largely to the difficulties of France 
elsewhere. The revolution is remembered because it brought into 
prominence the great negro leader, Toussaint L’Ouverture. f 

Page 70, line 7, Gunpowder Plot: a conspiracy under the direction 
of Guy Fawkes to blow up Parliament. Kegs of gunpowder were stored 
in the cellar, to be set off when Parliament assembled to hear the Ad-. 
dress from the Throne. The plot was frustrated when one of the con- 
spirators warned his brother-in-law, a member of Parliament, to absent 
himself on the appointed day. 

Page 70, lines 22-23, pari passu: at an equal rate. 

Page 71, lines 7-8, Orsint’s attempt on Louis Napoleon: Orsini, an Italian 
revolutionist, led an unsuccessful plot to assassinate Napoeon III in 
1858. Orsini was convicted and executed. 

Page 71, line 14, Helper’s book: Helper published his book, The Im- 
pending Crisis in the South, in 1857. Addressed to the “‘ poor whites,”’ the 
book attempted to prove that slavery was an economic, as well as a 
moral, curse. Its influence was enormous. 

Page 72, line 11, Supreme Court has decided: in the Dred Scott case. 
(See Introduction, pages 16-17, and note to First Inaugural Address, 
page 94, lines Io ff.) 

Page 76, line 22, policy of ‘‘don’t care”: reference to Senator Douglas’s 
ee that he cared not whether slavery be voted up or voted 

own. 


FAREWELL TO THE CITIZENS OF SPRINGFIELD 


Delivered to his fellow-townsmen from the rear platform of the train 
which was to take him to his first inauguration. His friends and neigh- 
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bors had come to the station to bid him farewell. Only in death did 

Lincoln return again to Springfield. 

_ Page 77, line 5, my children: three of Lincoln’s four sons were then liv- 

ing, only one of whom reached maturity. One boy died in the White 

House in 1862, another died in 1872. Robert lived to serve his country 

in important diplomatic posts and won general esteem by his many fine 
qualities. Died July 26, 1926. 


RESPONSE TO GOVERNOR MORTON 


This and the eight addresses following it were extemporaneous speeches 
made during the progress of Lincoln’s train to Washington before the 
inauguration of 1861. The text is taken from the newspaper reports of 
the time and is probably somewhat inaccurate. Inevitably the ex- 
tempore utterance lacks the polish of a set speech. Governor Morton 
of Indiana, to whose address this speech was a response, proved himself 
to be one of the ablest of the war governors. 

Page 78, lines 7-8, ‘‘ The gates of hell cannot prevail against them”’: from 
the Bible, Matthew, xvi: 18. What does it mean? 


ADDRESS TO THE INDIANA LEGISLATURE 


Page 78, line 25, generous support, etc.: Indiana had given a Republican 
majority in the election of 1860. 

Page 78, line 28, Solomon says, etc.: from Ecclesiastes, III: 7. 

Page 79, line 9, South Carolina: the first State to secede. South 
Carolinians had seized Federal property and had threatened Fort 
Sumter. 

Page 79, line 23, litile pills of the homeopathist : homceopathic physicians 
practice small dosage, often in the form of pills. 

Page 79, line 26, “free love’’ arrangement: an arrangement without the 
sanction and obligation of the marriage ceremony; hence, not binding. 


ADDRESS TO THE NEW JERSEY SENATE 


Page 83, line 19, Weems’s ‘‘ Life of Washington”: an early and inter- 
_ esting biography, since proved to be grossly inaccurate. Parson Weems 
is responsible for the famous cherry-tree legend. 
Page 84, lines 12-13, did not think I was the man: they had voted for 
- other candidates for the Presidency. 


FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


The address was delivered March 4, 1861. Lincoln had written the 
first draft of the speech in Springfield and had submitted it to his ad- 
visers for criticism. The most important change is in the closing para- 
graph, revised in accordance with Seward’s suggestion that ‘‘some words 
of affection, some of calm and cheerful confidence, should be added.” At 
the time of the inauguration, Lincoln still clung to the vain hope that the 
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seceded States might be won back. His plea to the South, however, was 
doubtless intended primarily to hold the wavering border States. 

Page 88, lines 24-25, invasion by armed force: Missouri pro-slavery men 
had so invaded Kansas, and John Brown’s Abolition band had invaded 
Virginia. 

Pv 88, lines 37 ff., The clause, etc.: the clause which Lincoln quotes is 
Article IV, section 2, Paragraph 3, of the Constitution. As Lincoln 
suggests presently, it needed specific legislation to make it effective. 
The Constitution presents basic principles; statutory law provides 
methods of enforcement. An analogous case may be found in the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Law. 

Page 94,'lines 10 ff., I do not forget, etc.: the question of Federal control 
of slavery in the Territories had been seriously complicated by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the case of Dred Scott, a slave who main- 
tained that his master had made him free by taking him into free terri- 
tory. The decision, as Lincoln once summarized it, declared two propo- 
sitions — ‘‘first, that a negro cannot sue in the United States courts; and 
secondly, that—Congress cannot prohibit slavery in the Territories.” 
Only five of the Supreme Court judges concurred in the decision. 

Page 97, line 28: The original draft, after the words “ preserve, protect, 
and defend it,’’ concluded as follows, addressing itself to ‘‘my dissatisfied 
fellow-countrymen”’: ‘“‘ You can forbear the assault upon it, I cannot 
shrink from the defense of it. With you, and not with me, is the solemn 
question of ‘Shall it be peace or a sword?’”’ 

Mr. Seward submitted two separate drafts for a closing paragraph: 
ane second of these, containing the thought adopted by Lincoln, was as 

ollows: 

“T close. We are not, we must not be, aliens or enemies, but fellow- 
countrymen and brethren., Although passion has strained our bonds of 
affection too hardly, they must not, I am sure they will not, be broken. 
The mystic chords which, proceeding from so many battlefields and so 
many patriot graves, pass through all the hearts and all hearths in this 
broad land of ours, will yet again harmonize in their ancient music when 
breathed upon by the guardian angel of the nation.” 

The student should note carefully the changes Lincoln made in Sew- 
ard’s draft. They reveal the simple beauty of Lincoln’s style, though 
it was not yet matured to the perfection of the Gettysburg Address and 
the Second Inaugural. 


GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


Delivered at the dedication of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania, November 19, 1863. Four months earlier, on July 1, 2, 3, 
the Union forces had there won a great victory which marked the turn- 
ing-point of the conflict. The ground had been set aside as a burial place 
which should be a memorial to the men who fought there. Edward 
Everett, who was generally regarded as the greatest living American 
orator after the death of Webster, accepted an invitation to deliver the 
main address. Lincoln's part was merely to make the official dedication 
as the proper representative of the Government. His brief and simple 
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remarks must have been a striking contrast to the two-hour flight of 
eloquence preceding. But now, Everett’s ornate rhetoric is read only by 
the curious student, while Lincoln’s address has become one of the 
world’s treasured classics. 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


March 4, 1865. This speech is the peak, not only of Lincoln’s expres- 
_sional power, but of all American public address; it takes rank among the 
few supreme examples of oratory of all times. In its broad humanity 
and its plain Biblical dignity, it is well-nigh matchless. The reader must 
keep in mind that it was delivered in the first flush of victory at the end 
of four years of bitter harassment when men were likely to forget the 
anguish of the defeated foe. 
Page 99, line 23, one eighth of the whole population, etc.: Roughly, there 
were four million slaves in a total population of thirty millions. 
Page 100, lines 6-8: The quotation is from Matthew, xvi: 7, An- 
other Biblical quotation, from Psalms, x1x: 9, is used in the closing 
sentence of the paragraph. 


LAST PUBLIC ADDRESS 


At Washington, April 11, 1865. The speech was addressed to a trium- 
phant throng that came to the White House to greet the President, who 
had just returned from Grant’s headquarters. 

Page 100, line 32, the evacuation of Petersburg and Richmond: effected 
April 3d. Lee surrendered at Appomattox, April 9th. 

Page I01, line 15, reconstruction: for an explanation of the problem of 
reconstruction, see the Introduction, page 19. . 

Page 101, line 32, the annual message of December, 1863: in this 
message to Congress Lincoln presented a plan for the reorganization of 
state governments in seceded States. The plan provided that when 
voters to the number of not less than ten per cent of those voting in 1860 
would take the oath of allegiance, elect officers, and adopt a constitution 
not in conflict with the Federal Constitution, their request for recogni- 
tion would be considered. . 

Page 102, line 7, apply the Emancipation Proclamation, etc.: the 
proclamation freed the slaves in the States in rebellion January 1, 1863, 
but specifically excepted certain parishes in Louisiana and counties in 
Virginia (including all of West Virginia) in which the population was not 
in rebellion. i Pag . 

Page 102, lines 9-10, apprenticeship for freed people: Lincoln had 
recommended a period of apprenticeship for former slaves to permit their 
gradual readjustment to new conditions. _ ; 

Page 102, line 31, General Banks: a Union officer, commanding the 
military forces in Louisiana at the time of the reconstruction. _ 

Page 105, lines 8-11: The homely simile is reminiscent of the illustra- 
tions used by Lincoln in his early speeches, but almost entirely discarded 
in public addresses after he became President. 


QUESTIONS 


LOWELL'S EssAY 


WHEN and under what circumstances was the essay written? Compare 
the two men, Lowell and Lincoln, as you know of them. Is Lowell more 
or less tolerant than Lincoln of the Southern attitude? Prove your 
answer. 

Explain fully the meaning of “patriotism... too narrowly provin- 
cial,” page 30._ What do you think of Lowell’s understanding of the 
American pecple as shown on pages 30-31? 

Consult a history text and report on the attitude of the Buchanan 
administration toward the problems of the day. 

». Page 32, line 11. Why is the telegraph an instrument of ‘‘insidious 
treachery’’? 

What qualities of Lincoln chiefly impress Lowell as shown on pages 
34-35? What other virtues of Lincoln might you include in this para- 
graph of praise? 

Explain and illustrate the Norse proverb on page 35. 

What conditions especially hampered Lincoln at the beginning of his 
administration? What was Lowell’s opinion of Lincoln’s resistance to 
the sentiment for emancipation? 

What is meant by Lincoln’s tentative policy? Should administrative 
policies always be tentative? Give examples. 

Can you think of any other historic person besides Henry of Navarre 
who might be compared with Lincoln? 

How had Lincoln’s experience fitted him for his office? What were 
the principles of statecraft that he had learned? 

What is Lowell’s defense of Lincoln’s emancipation policy? Is he 
convincing? In the comparison with Bassanio, what do the three 
caskets represent for Lincoln? 

What are Lowell’s arguments against the doctrine of State rights? 
Are his arguments sound? How would State rights advocates answer 
him? Compare Lincoln’s discussion of the same question in the First 
Inaugural. Which is more effective? Why? 

Page 50. Show the aptness of the comparison with the oak and the 
acorn. 

What are the personal qualities of Lincoln that appeal to Lowell? Can 
you name additional qualities in Lincoln that appeal to you? 

What is the purpose of Lowell’s essay? What attitudes would be 
found in the readers of the magazine in which the essay appeared? What 
adverse criticisms of Lincoln does Lowell answer? Has the lapse of time 
shown Lowell’s estimate to be just? Prove your answer. 


THE COOPER UNION ADDRESS 


What was the importance of the address to Lincoln? Picture to the 
class the scene just before and during the address. What do you suppose 
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was the general attitude of the audience at the beginning? Try to form 

a title for the speech. Why did Lincoln choose this subject? 

3 inet in Lincoln’s training especially fitted him for this kind of ad- 
ress 

Upon what kinds’of powers did he rely for his effects? Does he appeal 
to the emotions or the intelligence? 

Can you find passages that show he has gained confidence in his own 
abilities? Can you find any traces of bitterness against his opponents? 
What is his estimate of Senator Douglas as indicated in this address? 

sg Se — The questions that follow will aid in the construction of a 

rief. 
_ Where does the introduction end? What purpose is served by the 
introduction? Why does Lincoln quote from Senator Douglas? 

In connection with your study of the speech, review the principles of 
argumentation as explained in your rhetoric text. 

What is the first point that Lincoln tries to prove? How does he at- 
tempt to prove it? Find statements which he repeats at intervals in his 
first point. Why does he repeat them? Is the repetition effective? 

What explanation does he offer for the votes of two of the ‘‘fathers”’ 
against prohibition of slavery in Federal Territories? 

Why does he consider among the ‘‘fathers’’ the members of the first 
Federal Congress? How does he show their interpretation of the Con- 
stitution? 

Paragraph 31. Are there Southern people present in Lincoln’s 
audience? 

What new debatable point is introduced on page 65? 

How does Lincoln answer the charge that the Republican Party is 
sectional? What is meant by asectional party? Why is asectional party 
objectionable? 

How does Lincoln defend his party against the accusation of radical- 
-ism? Is radicalism a term of opprobrium? Why? 

What is his defense against the statement that the Republicans have 
made the slavery question more prominent? In this connection, how 
does he treat the John Brown affair? 

How does he answer the threat to break up the Union? In discussing 
this point, why is it necessary for him to consider the Dred Scott deci- 
sion? How does he treat it? Is his argument convincing? 

To whom does he address the closing paragraphs? What point does he 
make in these paragraphs? 

The last three paragraphs constitute the conclusion. What is its 
. purpose? . 7 

State the proposition, to the establishment of which the entire argu- 
ment contributes. 

After the class has agreed on the main points that Lincoln tries to 
’ prove, make a brief for the speech. Be sure to use the correct form for 
the brief. 


SPEECHES EN ROUTE TO THE INAUGURATION 


(See notes on Farewell at Springfield and Response to Governor Morton.) 
Attempt to reconstruct the scenes at Springfield and along the route to 
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Washington as the President’s train progressed. What was the political 
and emotional situation in the Nation at the time? 

Why was Lincoln sad at leaving Springfield? Recall specific situations 
that made the town dear to him.. How was the task before him a most 
critical one? ) 

What do you suppose the people along the way hoped to hear from 
Lincoln? How much did he tell them of his future policy? Why did he 
so generally avoid this subject? How do people usually talk when their 
hearts are burdened with serious problems? What do you think people 
said about Lincoln’s speeches? 

In the address to the Indiana Legislature, why did Lincoln discuss 
coercion and invasion? What purpose was served by the questions that 
he asked? 

Do you find that the addresses at Albany are in any way different in 
tone from the others on the journey? If so, why? 

What facts are recalled to you by Lincoln’s allusion, in the address to 
the New Jersey Senate, to his boyhood reading? 

What great events had occurred at Independence Hall? Read the 
article on Independence Hall in a good encyclopedia. What use of 
historic associations does Lincoln make in his speech? What do you find 
in the speech at Independence Hall that caused Lincoln to fear that he 
= ee indiscreet? What does his apology reveal concerning his state 
of mind? 


FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Explain the political situation at the time of this address. What kind 
of audience was Lincoln addressing? What subjects did he choose to 
discuss? Why? 

What did Lincoln think to be his duty with regard to slavery? the 
Fugitive Slave Law? 

Does the speaker seem modest or assertive? compromising or firm? 
asians or courageous? Justify your answers by citations from the 
speech. 

Restate his arguments against secession. How might the secessionists 
answer him? 

What evidence is there that Lincoln yet sympathized with the South- 
ern attitude? 

Explain; ‘‘The central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy.” 

Page 94. Why does Lincoln discuss the authority of Supreme Court 
decisions? Recall his argument on this point in the Cooper Union 
Address. 

Why does he mention the Fugitive Slave Law and the prohibition of 
the foreign slave trade together? 

What are the consequences of the fact that “physically speaking, we 
cannot separate’’? 

Read aloud the two closing paragraphs. 
ee How you think this Inaugural would be received by the people of 

e time 
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; GETTYSBURG ADDRESS 


How does Lincoln link the present time with the Revolution? What is 
the effect of this linking? 

What lesson does he draw from the occasion of the present ceremony? 

How does the war involve the question of continuation of ‘government 
of the people, by the people, for the people’? 

Point out some qualities in the address that make it a great oration. 

Memorize the address. 


SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


What was the situation at the time this address was delivered? 

Find sentiments in the address that illustrate the broad human 
sympathy of the speaker. 

What distinction does Lincoln make between the immediate and funda- 
mental causes of the war? 

Explain: “Neither anticipated that the cause of the conflict might 
cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should cease.” 

In what way had Providence intervened? 

What was the fault of the North in the offence of slavery? Why does 
Lincoln give expression to the guilt of the North? 

Memorize the last paragraph. 


LAST PUBLIC ADDRESS 


What was the occasion for this speech? For what chief purpose does 
Lincoln use the occasion? Why? 

What is meant by reconstruction? Why was it an especially difficult 
problem? Fs 

Why had Lincoln’s support of the new State Government of Louisiana 
provoked criticism? What is his attitude toward criticism? Is his 
attitude consistent with what you know of ‘his character? Illustrate. 

What was Lincoln’s plan for apprenticeship for freed people? Consult 
a good history text for a complete answer. ‘ 

Page 103. Discuss the statement, ‘‘Bad promises are better broken 
than kept.” } 

Why does Lincoln put aside the question as to whether the seceded 
States are in the Union or out of it? Cite other instances in his career that 
show a similar habit of mind. 

_ . What is Lincoln’s attitude toward the enfranchisement of the negro? 

What do you think of it? What attempt was later made to settle this 
question? a ns 
_ What are the arguments for recognizing the Government of Louisiana? 

What are the arguments against recognition? 
Construct an outline for the address. 
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ORAL OR WRITTEN COMPOSITION 
SUR ECTS: 


. An incident of Lincoln’s boyhood 

. A community in which the boy Lincoln lived 

. What I most admire in Lincoln gf 

. An old-fashioned rural social event — log rolling, barn raising, 


husking bee, etc. ey 
How Lincoln met opposition 


. A country store 

. An imaginary conversation between Lincoln and a negro’ 
. An imaginary conversation between Lincoln and Grant 
. A Lincoln anecdote retold 

. What Lincoln would say about some present problem 

. Lincoln as a lawyer 

. If Lincoln-could visit our school 

. Lincoln as ‘‘the first American”’ 

. What the Union means to me 

. Influence of reading in Lincoln’s career 

. My debt to the flag 

. My grandfather’ s recollection of the Civil War 

. Lincoln’s education and mine 

. My visit to the scene of an episode of the war 

. War associations of our town 


PROPOSITIONS FOR DEBATE 


- Resolved, that the slaves in the rebellious States should have been 


freed in 1861. 


. Resolved, that the Supreme Court decision in the Dred Scott case 


was correct. 


. Resolved, that education concentrated on fundamentals is the best 


training for leadership. 


. Resolved, that a life of hardship is good training for leadership. 
3 Resolved, that all members of a President’s cabinet should be 


appointed from his own party. 


. Resolved, that under the Constitution the Southern States had a 


right to secede. 


. Resolved, that Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction should have been 


followed. 


. Resolved, that the method of proposing Constitutional amend- 


ments by convention is superior to the method commonly practiced. 
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